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THE WOOD THRUSH AT EVE. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


At the wood edge, what time the sun sank 
low, 
We lingered speechless, being loth to leave 
The cool, the calm, the quiet touch of eve. 
And all the glamour of the afterglow. 
Wetwatched the purple shadows lengthen 
slow, 
Saw the swift swallows through the clear 
air cleave, 
And bats begin their wayward flight to 
weave, 
Then rose reluctantly, and turned to go. 
But ere we won beyond the warder trees, 
From out the dim, deep copse that held the 
swale 
Welled of a sudden flutelike harmonies, 
Flooding the twilight, scale on silvery 
scale, 
As though we heard, far o’er the sundering 
seas, 


The pain and passion of the nightingale. 
—Atlantic. 


EDITORIAL NOTES, 








The story for this week, ‘Sally Ann’s 
Experience,’ is reprinted by special re- 
quest. 





A friend writes from Rochester, N. Y.: 
“‘The trustees of Rochester University 
voted to admit the girls to the college on 
the same terms as the boys this coming 
fall. Verily, ‘the world do move’!” 





Mrs. George E. Spencer, widow of 
United States Senator Spencer, of Ala- 
bama, lectured one evening last week at 
the Manhattan Liberal Club in New York 
City, on the subject of woman suffrage. 
In an address which strongly advocated 
the extension of the franchise to women, 
Mrs. Spencer reviewed at the outset the 
condition in law of married women at the 
beginning of the century, when they had 
practically no rights in property or even in 
their own children, and then went on to 
describe the gradual progress which had 
been made since that period in bettering 
the legal status of women. The time had 
now come, Mrs. Spencer urged, when the 
propriety of giving the privilege of voting 
to women should be recognized. It had 
been said that women did not desire the 
responsibilities which the suffrage would 
bring. The falsity of such a contention, 
she maintained, was obvious, when it was 





recalled that there never was and never 
would be an election where woman's in- 
fluence had not been felt, and where her 
efforts had not been devoted to the solici- 
tation of voters. ‘Although political 
parties,” Mrs. Spencer observed, ‘‘use 
her influence to get votes, that influence 
without the dignity of the suffrage is but 
a poor position.” 





—- eT 


Mr. Nathaniel T. Allen, of the well 
established and eminent ‘‘West Newton 
Classical School,’’ has decided to entrust 
its active management for the future to 
Dr. Frank H. Wood and Mr. Albert 
Bailey. He says: ‘‘Both are Harvard men, 
rarely gifted by nature for the difficult 
and responsible work of training youth. 
Both have had years of remarkably suc- 
cessful experience in work similar to that 
in our school; and one, Dr. Wood, has 
just returned from a two years’ study in 
and observation of schools in Germany. 
Both are travelled, experienced, and cul- 
tured gentlemen, with whom it would be 
in itself an education for a young person 
to be associated. I count the school most 
fortunate in securing them as its active 
principals.”’ 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


The University of Rochester, New York, 
signalized the celebration of its fiftieth 
anniversary last week, by an action which 
will result in the opening of its doors to 
women next September. A year or more 
ago, the trustees announced that if $100,- 
000 could be raised, fifty thousand to pro- 
vide the necessary class-rooms, and fifty 
thousand for the endowment for ad- 
ditional instructorships, women would be 
admitted. The women of Rochester have 
worked faithfully, and have secured $40,- 
000 gvod subscriptions. The trustees 
now announce that the erection of the 
new gymnasium during the past year has 
made it possible to provide the necessary 
class-rooms in Anderson Hall, and that 
the sum originally required is thereby 
cut down one half. With fifty thousand 
dollars lopped off, and forty thousand 
subscribed, the comparatively small sum 
to be raised will, without doubt, be forth- 
coming before the fall term begins, and 
the ambitious young women of Rochester, 
who desire higher education, will be en- 
abled to take advantage of the opportu- 
nities offered at the University upon the 
same terms and conditions as the men 
students. 

A college club for women in New York 
City, on the scale of the University Club, 
is projected by the resident alumn of 
the various women’s colleges. In the 
beginning the members will lease and 
furnish a house, conveniently located, 
containing reading and dining rooms, as 
well as a few living rooms and an as- 
sembly- room, available for meetings. 
New York alumnz of Vassar, Smith, 
Wellesley, Bryn Mawr, Barnard, and other 
colleges have discussed the subject at 
recent meetings, and enough women have 
been interested to make the plan success- 
ful. 

The announcement of the engagement 
of Miss Elsie Clews, of New York, to Mr. 
Herbert Parsons, a young lawyer of that 
city, has brought the work of this bril- 
liant young college woman to public at- 
tention. Miss Clews has distinguished 
herself by finding time, while thoroughly 
interested in events in the social world, 
for occupations that the average girl, born 
to great wealth and position, would not 
think of following. She was graduated 
from Barnard College in the class of '96, 
with signal honors. She subsequently 
took a postgraduate course, and received 
the degree of Ph. D. from Columbia Uni- 
versity. Then Miss Clews established a 
school of social science in Barnard College, 
and delivered a course of lectures. She 
has made a study of the social conditions 
in various parts of the city, and is actively 
engaged in college settlement work. Miss 
Clews is making a study of public educa- 
tion in this country, especially during the 
colonial period. Recently she brought 
out a large volume on the development 
of public education in the thirteen colo- 
nies. The work has been placed among 
the official reference books in the libraries 
of Columbia and Edinburgh Universities, 
and has also been translated into German. 
Last July Miss Clews was appointed a 
school inspector in the Fourteenth Dis- 
trict of New York City, and has per- 
formed the duties attached to the position 
with benefit to the schools. 

Among the students in the Post Gradu- 
ate School of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, presented by William Romaine New- 





bold, Dean of the Department of Philoso- 
phy, forthe degree of Ph. D., was Anna 
Jane McKeag, of Chambersburg, a gradu- 
ate of Wilson College in 1895, with the 
degree of A. B., and who served as the 
Frances Sergeant Pepper Fellow in 1898- 
99. Her major subject was psychology. 

That was a splendid meeting in New 
York to observe the closing exercises of 
Barnard College, and celebrate its affilia- 
tion with Columbia, writes Ida H. Harper 
in the N. ¥Y. Snn. The announcement by 
President Low that the Dean of Barnard 
was now a member of the University 
Council, and that more women would be 
added, as more professorships were estab- 
lished, was a noteworthy utterance. It 
brings out, in bold and unpleasant con- 
trast, the recent action of the Cornell 
trustees in deciding that no woman should 
have a place on the faculty of that institu- 
tion, and displacing the very efficient 
woman who was already a member of that 
body. 

Brown University is rejoicing over a 
proposed gift to the Woman’s College of 
a dormitory. The house, which is known 
as the Slater mansion, has not been occu- 
pied for a long time, is a roomy, old- 
fashioned brick mansion, eminently suited 
for the use to which it is to be put, and 
will meet a prominent want of the Wom- 
an's College. The maker of the giftis the 
widow of Horatio N. Slater, a former 
trustee of Brown University, and the col- 
lege has already been the recipient of 
more than one gift from her. This gift 
makes a very handsome addition to the 
endowment fund, which now stands at 
$916,890. 

Among the Vassar graduates whose 
love of study takes them into abstruse 
paths, and wins for them honors, are Miss 
F. Dorrance and Miss M. Lovett of the 
class of 1900, who are to use, this summer, 
the laboratory table at Wood’s Holl, 
once more secured for the use of the col- 
lege through the generosity of Samuel D. 
Coykendall of the Board of Trustees. 
Miss Lida Shaw King, 90, who has been 
studying for the last year at the American 
school in Athens, has received the Agnes 
Hopper fellowship from the school, and 
will continue to work there next year 
Miss Anne Moore, ’96, who has been 
working at Chicago University in physio 
logy under the Vassar Babbitt fellowship, 
will continue her work there under a fel- 
lowship from the University. 
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THE ABBY W. MAY PRIZES. 


The committee of the Abby W. May fund 
for Woman Suffrage have decided to offer 
the following prizes for the best essays on 
Woman Suffrage, including the advantages 
of school suffrage, on these conditions: 

1, Only graduates of Massachusetts 
Public High Schools for 1900 will compete 
for the prizes, both girls and boys being 
competent to contend. 

2. The first prize will be of fifty dollars, 
but will be withdrawn, if, in the opinion 
of the committee, no essay offered is of 
sufficient merit to entitle it to the reward. 

3. Two additional prizes of twenty-five 
dollars each will be given (without re- 
serve) for the essays considered as second 
best of the number offered. 

4, The literary merit of the essays will 
have weight in adjudging the prizes, as 
well as the force and truth of the argu- 
ments, the beauty and fitness of the illus- 
trations, and the humor of the presenta- 
tion. 

5. The essays must be plain to read 
(preferably type-written), and should con- 
tain from 2500 to 4000 words. Each 
should bear a distinctive motto or fictitious 
name to distinguish it, and the true name 
of the author should be sent in a separate 
envelope to the committee. 

6. The successful essays will be the 
property of the committee, and will be 
printed in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 

7. The unsuccessful essays will be the 
property of the writers, and will be re- 
turned if desired. 

8. All manuscripts must be sent to 
“Committee of the May Fund, Woman's 
JOURNAL office, 3 Park Street, Boston,”’ 
before December 1. The Committee will 
endeavor to award the prizes as soon after 
January 1 as possible. 

9. No quotations of more than two 
lines will be allowed. 

Certain literary people, whose names 
will be announced, have consented to 
assist the committee in reading the essays 
and judging of their merits. 

Epnau D. CHENEY, Chairman, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
CATHARINE WILDE, 





BIRCHBAY: A WOMAN’S CAMP FOR BOYS. 


BY ISABEL C, BARROWS. 

‘How those little scraps of paper dis- 
figure the woods!” exclaimed a critical 
visitor in a northern camp. ‘“ ‘Disfigure?’ 
so they do, I had never thought of it; to 
me they only suggest good times;’’ said 
the gentle hostess, better known in that 
region by the name her boys had given 
her, the ‘‘Duchess of Birchbay.” 

If the tidy guest had been sitting in the 
woods a few days earlier she would have 
seen two lads, each with a large open- 
mouthed bag hung about his neck, from 
which at intervals he tossed out a hand- 
ful of paper scraps, rush through the 
bushes, followed some minutes later by a 
bevy of rosy-cheeked, manly, natural 
youngsters who were chasing after, full of 
laughter and of fun. By the time the 
first two were out of sight and sound, so 
that the birds were again wooed to song 
and the squirrels to gambols, the others 
would be searching under the leaves and 
on the mosses for traces of their mates. 
The first pair of bright eyes to catch the 
‘*scent,’’ would give the signal, and, with 
a whoop and hurrah, away they would go 
through the underbrush, over fallen logs, 
among the maples and through the cedars. 
Again silence, “like a poultice,” would 
settle on the landscape, and the tidy lady 
would rejoice nor dream that she had seen 
the glorious end of a ten-mile run of 
‘hare and hounds,” The quickened pulse, 
the deeper breath, the sweeter sleep which 
will come to those boys is worth the tem- 
porary desecration of a bit of woodland 
turf, 

This illustrates the different ways peo- 
ple look at boys. Said another tidy lady, 
whose sacred soul was no cleaner than her 
yellow painted floors, though unshielded 
like them with braided rugs to ward off 
rough approach: ‘My gracious, how can 
you stand so many boys! Why, I had one 
in my family last summer, and I couldn’t 
keep him from stepping off the rugs!” 

Such people are not the ones to manage 
a boys’ camp. The right manager places 
the emphasis somewhere else. She will 
not allow a scrap of litter, an egg-shell, a 
pasteboard box, nor even whittlings, to 
disfigure the woods nor the camp grounds, 
but she is blind to the necessary evils of 
hare and hounds. She is strict as to the 
walk and conversation of the lads; but the 
scarification of paint does not plague her 
soul, 

The camp manager, like the traditional 
poet is bora, not made, and born with such 
a sympathetic love for young folks that it 
is little less than natural passion. Some- 
times young men possess this gift, but it 
goes without saying that the feminine 
devotion to details, the inherited domes- 
ticity and the natural instinct of women 
form a trinity of characteristics to which 
men may not lay claim, but which are 
absolutely essential in a proper camp for 
either girls or boys. The man who hag 
other characteristics suitable for making 
him a camp manager must have as aid, 
wife, mother, or sister, or it will be a one- 
sided affair, especially as he will hardly 
be entrusted with girls. Do what he will, 
he cannot enrich his life by these distinct- 
ively feminine qualities. The woman, on 
the other hand, especially if she has had a 
country up-bringing, may acquire the 
necessary skill at games, at outdoor 
sports, in business, in psychological dis- 
cernment to take a camp of boys, or, bet- 
ter still, a mixed camp of little girls and 
older lads, and carry it on with abundant 
success, provided she understands boy 
nature and is everlastingly good-natured. 

Camps for young folks increase every 
summer, and happy the generations who 
live now while there is room enough in 
our woods and pastures for this ideal sum- 
mer life for boys. These camps are of all 
kinds, good, bad and indifferent; for rich 
and for poor (for rich at $300 per boy for 
asummer), or where freely the boy from 
the slums gets his first chance to lay his 
head on the warm breast of mother nature. 
Some are camps for study, some for recrea- 
tion, some for the chase, where the finest 
humane instincts are smothered and dead- 
ened in the fumes and noise of powder and 
shot. Then there are others more unpre- 
tentious where, as a boy described it, ‘‘we 
just live,’’ but he was of the opinion that 
living was quite worth while. 

Let us take one leaf from the diary ofa 
boy in such a camp, and see what influences 
touch him, that we may judge of the 
effect of sixty days following one another, 
each deepening the impression for good or 


for ill. 
(Concluded on page 196.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss SARAH FLANAGAN is City Clerk 
of Kingston, Ont., possibly the only wo- 
man who has ever attained to such a 
position in Canada. 


AMELIA E. Bark is a woman who has 
been the mother of fourteen children, has 
written thirty two books, prepared a pro- 
fessor for Princeton College, and at three 
score years of age is a superb picture of 
vitality—as fresh and sweet of heart as a 
young girl. 


Mary J. Brortt, of Des Moines, Ia., 
has been allowed a patent for a metal 
clasp adapted to be fixed to a shoe or 
corset for securely and detachably fast- 
ening the ends of lacing strings together, 
in place of’tying them, and to thereby 
avoid the annoyances incident to such 
strings accidentally becoming loose. 


Mrs. CHARLES H. ALLEN, wife of the 
governor of Porto Rico, has returned with 
her daughter from the island, and they 
are now at their home in Lowell, Mass. 
Mrs, Alien says that ‘‘much is being done 
for the education of the children. Ameri- 
can teachers are at work, and the Spanish- 
speaking children are put into the same 
classes with the children of Americans 
who are living there. No distinctions are 
made, and the native children learn 
rapidly.” 

Mrs. ISABELLA MACDONALD ALDEN 
has written nearly one hundred books of 
one kind or another. The most of these 
are Sunday-school publications; but this 
year she has broadened out, and has col- 
laborated with Mrs. C. M. Livingston in a 
novel which is called ‘‘The Way of the 
Wilderness.’’ Mrs, Aldenis better known 
to the young and old children of the 
country as ‘*Pansy,” and so valuable did 
this title become, because of her various 
stories, that it was formally registered as 
a trade-mark, Mrs. Alden’s books have 
been translated into a dozen languages. 


Mrs. HuGgues—more widely known by 
her name used in literary work, Gwyneth 
Vaughn—is a talented and energetic wo- 
man whose home is among the northern 
hills of Wales. She is a member of the 
Woman’s Liberal Federation, a lecturer 
for the Suffrage Association, and an active 
worker in the British Woman's Temper- 
ance Association. A fluent speaker in 
both English and Welsh, she is in the field, 
or at her desk, by pen and voice helping 
forward the human cause. It is said that 
she has spoken in every county in Wales. 
Her two sons and charming daughter, to 
whom she is a devoted mother and com- 
rade, are allied with herin the good work. 


Mrs. IDA PRESTON GiBson, of Chicago, 
has received the appointment of historian 
of the French explorers in America, The 
office was bestowed upon Mrs. Gibson by 
the educational department of the Paris 
Exposition. The writing alloted to this 
Chicago woman was bound and forwarded 
to Paris in time for the opening of the 
Fair. Ten years of travel and study abroad 
have made Mrs. Gibson familiar with 
German, French, and Italian, all of which 
she speaks with great fluency. Her 
knowledge of the languages has made her 
sought for as a translator of foreign bocks. 
Besides translating for others, she has 
also put a group of German and Italian 
fairy stories into English for the benefit 
of her children. The versatility of mind, 
which made the acquisition of languages 
an easy achievement, has enabled Mrs. 
Gibson to write a large number of dainty 
verses, which are soon to appear in book 
form. 


Miss HELEN BARNES, of the Y. W. C. 
A., who, for the past seven years, has 
been State secretary in the Middle West, 
first for Kansas and Wisconsin, then for 
Wisconsin and Michigan and lastly for 
Michigan and Ohio, will, on July 1, assume 
the position of national factory secretary, 
the Young Woman’s Christian Association 
having decided to branch out its work 
in the interests of the young working 
women of the country by bringing it into 
more direct touch with factories and fac- 
tory workers. She is a woman of marked 
ability and individuality. Long before 
she had an opportunity to do this kind of 
work, Miss Barnes had very definite ideas 
on the question. She bas felt that too 
great a proportion of the association's 
efforts was being devoted to colleges and 
to college women, who, in point of num- 
bers, and probably also in the matter of 
need for help of this kind, are unimpor- 
tant compared with the vast army of 
women and girls employed in American 
factories. 
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PROGRESS IN WOMEN’S EDUCATION. 

A striking summary has been prepared 
for the Paris Exposition, showing the 
progress of women’s education in America 
during the last thirty-five years. The 
concrete facts were gotten together by 
Miss M. Carey Thomas, president of the 
Bryn Mawr College, by request of the 
United States Commission. The task was 
difficult, but President Thomas has pre- 
pared a monograph of great value. 

Vassar leads the exclusively women’s 
colleges as to date, opening its doors to a 
few ambitious girls in 1865. In '97 and 
98 there were studying in coéducational 
colleges, universities, and women’s col- 
leges 22,297 women. ‘This increase in the 
East has been chiefly in women’s colleges, 
or in annexes to men’s colleges. West of 
the Mississippi every college aud univer- 
sity is coéducational. In Michigan, West 
Virginia, District of Columbia, Arkansas, 
Alabama, and Florida all colleges are 
open to women. All Protestant graduat- 
ing schools, except three, admit women, 
and of these only Princeton and Clark 
University absolutely shut them out, the 
third, Johns Hopkins, allowing women to 
enter the medical school. 

One interesting point is that the num- 
ber of women students is increasing 
faster than that of men. In coéducational 
colleges and universities the number of 
women increased 105.4 per cent. between 
1890 and 1898; that of men only 78 per 
cent. During the same years in men’s 
colleges the increase was 34.7 per cent., in 
the women’s 138.4 per cent. 

Other interesting statistics are: Vassar 
has the largest ‘‘productive fund;’’ Wel- 
lesley has the largest library, and also the 
largest tuition fee; Smith the greatest 
body of undergraduate students; Bryn 
Mawr the largest number of graduate 
students and the greatest number of 
Ph. D. degrees in her faculty. As to 
health, statistics show that the health of 
college women is slightly better than that 
of those out of college. As to marriage, 
36 per cent. of Vassar graduates are mar- 
ried. The New York Tribune describes 
President Thomas’s conclusions as fol- 
lows: 

Statistics as to marriage of college 
women are given, with the statement that 
no definite conclusions can be drawn until 
some statistics are gathered as to the 
marriage of non-college women of the 
same age and walk in life. Of Vassar’s 
graduates over 35 per cent, are married, 
while, of course, a great many of the 
recent classes have not yet reached the 
‘tage of probable marriage.’’ The argu- 
ment against coéducation on the ground 
of intermarriage among the students is 
hardly sustained by President Thomas’s 
table, where the coéducational and the 
women’s colleges fall into one chronologi- 
cal order, those which have existed 
longest having the largest proportion of 
married graduates, 

President Thomas closes her monograph 
with a brief account of the change from 
the curriculum modified for women’s 
supposed limitations and needs to the un- 
modified one which now prevails almost 
universally, That women are abundantly 
able to do the same work as men is shown 
by the unanimous testimony of the facul- 
ties of coéducational institutions, while 
their wishes in the matter are evident 
from the work done at such a college as 
Bryn Mawr. Professors who have gained 
their experience at Bryn Mawr, go direct 
to Columbia, Princeton, and Chicago, 
with no apparent disadvantage from 
having taught women alone, and with no 
modification of their work because of the 
change to men students. The conclusion 
of Miss Thomas’s thesis, although not 
stated by her in definite terms, may be 
summarized as follows: 

“Women can take the same academic 
rank as men, and they wish to do so. 
They can work with men, and they do 
equally good work alone. Where capacity 
and will are joined, there is no limit to 
possible advance.” 
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DISTRIBUTE SUFFRAGE LITERATURE. 


Far more might be accomplished for 
equal suffrage if believers in it every- 
where would take it upon themselves to 
distribute all the suffrage literature that 
they can,—newspapers, leaflets, and cal- 
endars. I have found from personal 
experience that people who will not 
accept equal rights newspapers or leaflets 
will always accept a calendar. It is so 
convenient, you know, to have a calendar 
in your office, sitting-room, or bedroom! 
A person will seldom refuse a pretty cal- 
endar, even though it be a suffrage calen- 
dar. I have distributed a good many 
calendars to opponents, and have never 
had a person refuse to take one. 

Here is an illustration of what one suf- 
frage calendar can accomplish. Last 
January I sent a copy of the Woman’s 
Century Calendar, compiled by Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, to an old school- 
mate, who is not a suffragist. A few days 
ago I received a letter from her thanking 
me for it, and saying that her daughter, a 
junior in the High School, had made this 
calendar the basis of a very successful 
composition, which was read before more 
than two hundred and fifty persons, 
pupils and teachers of the High School 





and visitors, and was highly praised by 
the audience. 

As the summer vacation approaches, 
people of all classes are planning @ vaca- 
tion or outing of some sort to the sea- 
shore, the mountains, or the old home. 
steads in the country. There is a regular 
exodus of city people into the country 
villages and towns. If all believers in 
equal suffrage would take with them on 
their summer vacation some literature, 
back numbers of the Woman's JOURNAL 
or Woman's Column, and suffrage leaflets, 
and distribute them in the rural districts, 
in the farmbouses and summer hotels 
where they are spending their vacations, 
I know the cause would be greatly ad- 
vanced thereby. Foi it is from the coun 
try towns and villages that the reform 
vote of all kinds generally comes. This 
is admitted by intelligent men of all 
parties. Reforms of all sorts are generally 
defeated by the slum vote of the cities, 
These suffrage newspapers and leaflets 
may be bought for a trifle at the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL Office, and they take up 
but a very small space when laid smoothly 
on the bottom of a trunk or telescope bag, 
or inatrunk tray. Rainy days are sure 
to come during the vacation, when the 
summer boarders are confined within 
doors and want “something to read.” 
Now is your opportunity, my suffrage 
friends, to distribute this literature, for 
people who are too busy to read much in 
the winter always read a little in their 
vacations, on stormy days especially. 

Also, when public meetings are held in 
behalf of equal suffrage, it is a good plan 
to station a person at the door when the 
meeting is over, with suffrage papers and 
leaflets to distribute to the people as they 
go out. For each individual in the audi- 
ence represents some home or family, and 
if he or she carries this literature home 
(as they will in a majority of cases), the 
printed word will reach far more persons 
than the spoken word has been able to 
do. 

‘*Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap.’’ You cannot expect any 
good cause to advance unless you sow 
seed for it. You would consider a farmer 
insane who expected a harvest without 
sowing seed. One of the most effective 
ways of securing a harvest for woman suf- 
frage is by distributing suffrage literature. 

i ¥. 
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WOMEN IN THE POSTAL SERVICE. 
Hon. C, W. Ernst, of Boston, sends us 
the following interesting item: 


The impression that the work of women 
in the postal service is a modern idea, 
perhaps American, is not founded on fact. 
The earliest postmasters in Salem, Mass., 
and Portsmouth, N. H., of whom we 
know were women. Lydia Hill, postmas- 
ter of Salem, died in 1768, and Elisabeth 
Harvey was postmaster of Portsmouth at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
She kept a famous hotel, the Three Tons, 
often mentioned in the New Hampshire 
records. Under the Restoration many 
women served as postmasters in England, 
as the State Papers show. 

From 1628 to 1646 Alexandrine de Rye 
was Postmaster General of the German 
Empire, the Netherlands, Burgundy, and 
Lorraine, and maintained the service 
through the horrors of the Thirty Years’ 
War. As early as 1548 Leonard, of Taxis, 
Postmaster General, commissioned a wo- 
man as postmaster of Braine-le-Comte, at 
that time a famous point, and still the 
junction of the Lille-Namur and Paris- 
Brussels railroads. In old times a post- 
master kept post horses, and was some- 
thing more than a mere clerk, 
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BURDETTE AS A CLUB WOMAN. 





“Dorothy Dix’? of the New Orleans 
Daily Picayune, sent a picturesque ac- 
count of the Biennial at Milwaukee to her 
paper, from which we take the following: 


I hope 1 won’t be thought guilty of a 
bull when I say that the most charming 
club woman is Bob Burdette. I ran 
across him and his delightful wife last 
night at the Plankinton House reception, 
the centre of a laughing group. Mrs. 
Burdette is a noted club woman, and the 
president of the California State Federa- 
tion. She founded one of the first Greek 
letter fraternities for women. She started 
the Women’s Exchange in Los Angeles. 
She is one of the trustees of the Throop 
Polytechnic Institute. She was a charter 
member of the Ebell Club, and designed 
the Greek temple that is its home, and 
was a force in the general Chataugqua 
movement on the Pacific Coast. She is, 
moreover, a mere dot of a woman, with 
the merriest face, frankly middle-aged, 
and she wore the loveliest gown of pale- 
blue brocade and chiffon one could fancy. 

Mr. Burdette professes himself altu- 
gether outshone by his wife’s achieve- 
ments, and on occasions like this sub- 
sides into being merely the husband of 
his wife. Mrs. Burdette’s rooms are head- 
quarters for the California delegation, and 
the genial humorist declares that he has 
to fold circulars and ’tend the door and 
get under the bed as a precautionary 
matter when they caucus. 

“But,” he said, *‘f relieve my mind by 
going down into the office every now and 
then and making faces at the other men, 
who not only are not federated, but aren’t 
even club women, and who don’t dare to 
step over the dead line and come over on 
our side of the house.”’ 





‘*How do you like it?”’ I asked. 

The gentle, kindly, whimsical face 
turned towards me with a little con- 
fidential gesture. ‘‘I’)l tell you a story,” 
he said. “Out in Pasadena, where we 
live, I am always being invited to after- 
noon receptions, to which business men 
are too busy to go. I got tired of being 
the only man, and | rebelled. Finally, 
however, my wife insisted, so I went to 
one. When we got within three blocks of 
the house I could hear the shrill feminine 
treble without one bass note, and my 
heart sunk. We went on. The servant 
showed me, just as I expected, into a 
dressing-room, where not one hat or cane 
preceded mine. It was a big room, and it 
had in it one solitary book. While I was 
trying to screw my courage up to facing 
the ladies I picked it up, and read the title. 
It was Robert Louis Stevenson's story, 
“The Wrong Box.”’ It seemed so ap- 
plicable to the situation, I took my hat 
and fled. I feel a little bit that way now,” 
he added, genially. 

Dear Bob Burdette! He and his charm- 
ing wife—and they hold hands together 
even in company, like little children—go 
from here for a long and happy ramble 
through the pleasant places of Europe. 
Who that remembers his tenderness and 
devotion to the invalid wife—her little 
serene highness—but will rejoice in his 
Indian summer romasce and happiness ? 
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THE SERVANT QUESTION AT THE SOUTH. 


Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, who attended 
the recent race conference at Montgomery, 
Ala., writes in Christian Work: 


The streets swarm with unkempt and 
slatternly people, good natured, irrespon- 
sible, idle, and shiftless. One’s courage 
would flatten itself out in the sole of his 
shoe if this were all, But there is another 
side. 

In the kitchens and nurseries of the 
white homes there is far less trouble about 
servants than in Washington. Hundreds 
of trig-looking, intelligent girls are mak- 
ing themselves useful as their mothers 
did of yore. Those who talk about the 
old days, and the sweet memories of the 
faithful “aunties” and ‘‘mammies’’ who 
nursed the children a generation ago, 
need not be so sure that their own chil- 
dren will not receive equal devotion; for 
when asked how long a servant could 
now be depended on, the casual reply was: 
‘*Sukie has nursed all of J ’s children, 
and the oldest is ten; Delie has nursed all 
of K——’s children, and the oldest is 
fifteen.’’ That isa good record, though a 
faithful colored girl, still in a suburban 
home in New York, has nursed ten chil- 
dren in one family, and the oldest is 
thirty-two! Like mistress, like maid. 

Devotion to the best interests of one’s 
domestics, with wisdom in selection, is 
sure to bring fidelity and devotion in 
return, 

The public schools buzz like hives with 
the voices of colored children; but to see 
them at their best one must go to the 
Industrial School taught by Miss White 
and her associates, where 150 girls, some 
of them wonderfully pretty, are so im- 
maculately clean in their well-made cotton 
frocks that hope begins to expand again. 
And if we go to the State Normal School, 
under the charge of Mr. Patterson, and 
see some hundreds neatly clothed and 
in their right mind, and with those minds 
and the hands that belong to them being 
admirably trained in every direction, you 
will find that hope has escaped from its 
down-trodden position, and has become 
the atmosphere in which you breathe, as 
fresh and invigorating as the morning 
which wafts the incense of the day about 
you. 
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THE HELPING HAND. 


Sarah E. Gardner, a woman of Indian 
descent, who has been a nurse and servant 
during most of her life in families in 
Newport, R. I., lately died leaving an 
estate of $£0,000 to the Children’s Home 
and the Rhode island Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, She had 
$20,000 in the Newport Savings Bank. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Hinton, of Milwau- 
kee, who have long been benefactors of 
the Home for the Aged there, celebrated 
their golden wedding recently, and one of 
the features of the programme was the 
sending of a check for $50,000 to that in- 
stitution. Last year the benevolent old 
couple gave the home a fire-proof addi- 
tion, costing $50,000, paid a mortgage of 
$5,000, and added a like sum for furniture 
for the new building. 

Mrs. A. C. Peck is one of the most re- 
markable women in Denver, says the Den- 
ver News. Almost unknown outside her 
own particular circle, she yet has charge 
not of one, but of a whole series of chari- 
ties, all of them supported by voluntary 
contributions. The series begins with the 
Belle Lenox nursery, where destitute in- 
fants, whose mothers are dead or obliged 
to go out to daily labor for their support, 
are cared for. Mrs. Lenox, of Colorado 
Springs, pays the rent for this nursery. 
Then comes the well-known Haymarket 
Haven, where the same work is performed 
for older girls, until they are able to con- 
tribute to their own support. After they 
are old enough to leave the home and 
earn their bread, they may live at the 
Girls’ Friendly Club, for a sum propor 
tioned to their earnings. Mrs. Peck is 
the founder and head of these three in- 
stitutions; and in addition to the great 
labor and responsibility entailed by them, 
she is the president of the Home Mission- 
ary organization of the Methodist women 








of Colorado, which has founded a deacon- 


ess’s home in Denver, and supports several 
resident deaconesses, and several who 
travel throughout the State. Yet some 
persons still say that when women have 
the ballot, they will have no time left for 
charitable work. 

The colored women of Washington 
have formed a league which is doing a 
great deal of good in the poorer parts of 
the city. They have established day 
nurseries among the slums, and working 
women can keep their babies there for 
five cents aday. The nurseries are kept 
entirely by colored women, and are very 
successful. They open at five o’clock in 
the morning, and sometimes the last child 
is not called for until twelve o’clock at 
night. For the older children there isa 
kindergarten, with an additional charge 
of one cent a week. From sixty to seventy 
children are thus gathered in and kept 
from the gutter. 


~~ 
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WOMEN AS SANITARIANS 





From the Philadelphia Medical Journal: 

At the recent meeting of the Boards of 
Health of Pennsylvania, Dr. Benjamin Lee 
emphasized a truth to which insufficient 
attention has been paid. Women, he said, 
are born sanitarians, whereas men must 
be taught. This fact, we should say, is 
based upon the evolution of the race, as 
the 16le that cleanliness plays in civiliza- 
tion is undoubtedly due to women. Even 
to day it is hard work for the women to 
keep the best of us men clean and tidy. 
Advantage of this great fact should be 
taken in our National housekeeping. True 
wisdom consists in utilizing the teachings, 
tendencies, and habits shown in the racial 
development, Women, by office and evo- 
lution, are the housekeepers and health 
officers of the family. Let them become 
publicly and officially our health officers 
and sanitary managers. The marvellous 
ability and success already shown by them 
in this field warrant every confidence. 
There are millions of unoccupied women, 
who can thus find a work that will bring 
gladness to giver and receiver, and that 
will lift us a long way in the progress of 
civilization. ' 


PROPOSED SCHOOLBOY MILITIA. 





More ominous of England’s future than 
any of the army bills called for by the 
present war, and more significant of the 
poor prospects of permanent peace among 
the nations than the comparative failure 
of The Hague conference, is a step that 
the British government is about to take, 
regarding which almost nothing has as 
yet been written. It is to make every 
public schoolboy in the land a semi-official 
adjunct of the British army, compelling 
him to take thorough military training 
under government inspection so long as 
he remains in the public schools, and 
providivg for the establishment of school- 
boy militia in the shape of cadet corps 
and battalions under the direct control of 
the war office, and receiving therefrom 
$500,000 a year by way of support. Unless 
some unforeseen circumstances change 
present arrangements, the resolution will 
be presented to Parliament within the 
next few weeks, It will be broached in 
the House of Commons by Sir James Fer- 
gusson, a Crimean veteran, and in the 
House of Lords by Earl Brownlow, for- 
merly under secretary of state for war. 
The plan will affect about 4,000,000 boys 
in the United Kingdom. We hope that 
the women of England will use their influ- 
ence to prevent this backward step in 
civilization. 


—_—- 


MARY H. KINGSLEY. 


By the death of Miss Mary H. Kingsley, 
which occurred recently at Queenstown, 
South Africa, a singularly eventful career 
was ended. Miss Kingsley sailed for 
South Africa last March, and had lately 
been superintending the nursing arrange- 
menis of the military hospital at Queens- 
town. She was the daughter of Dr. G. H. 
Kingsley, and the niece of Charles Kings- 
ley. She was born with the love of travel 
and adventure, and as a*child took natur- 
aliy to botany and zoology, finding her 
laboratory in the fields and woods. She 
did not indulge her passion for penetrat- 
ing unknown lands and visiting strange 
peoples until 1893, In that year she made 
her first journey to Africa, 

Going to St. Paul de Loanda for the 
primary purpose of studying the flora of 
Africa, she was soon tempted out of the 
civilized zone, and pushed her way into 
regions never before traversed by Euro- 
peans. In cutting her way through thick 
brush, conquering primeval forests, camp- 
ing in swamps, and setting up her tents 
now and then in delightful meadows near 
sweet streams, this tenderly reared wo- 
man found great delight, which was in- 
tensified by her discoveries of valuable 
botanical specimens, With these she re- 
turned to England, and they are now the 
prized possessions of the museums. 

It is said that one journey through un- 
known Africa forever binds the traveller 





to the desire of return. The rule operated 
perfectly in the case of Miss Kingsley, for 
after three years of life in Europe, she 
began to long for the jungle once more, 
In 1896 she returned to the Dark Conti- 
nent, this time to visit Old Calabar and 
the region of the Niger coast protectorate, 
Thence she journeyed into the country of 
the elephant and the gorilla, making her 
way into parts of Africa in which no 
other explorer had set foot. After several 
hair-breadth escapes from floods and from 
wild beasts, the intrepid traveller reached 
her friends of the French Protestant mis- 
sion at Talaguaga. She spent some weeks 
in rest with these hospitable Europeans, 
and then undertook a courageous journey 
across the country to Ogongou on the 
Remwe River. There, too, she explored 
regions into which she was the first white 
person to penetrate. 

The results of these journeys and in- 
vestigations Miss Kingsley incorporated 
in her two books, ‘Travels in West 
Africa,” and ‘West African Studies,” 
These may be counted among the most 
interesting contributions to the literature 
of African exploration.— Rochester ( N.Y.) 
Union and Advertiser, 
_— = 


SOMETHING IN COMMON. 


Chauncey Depew says that had there 
been a successful national University in 
Washington fifty years ago there never 
would have been a Civil War. Such is 
the value the Senator places, not upon 
education alone, for there were plenty of 
successful universities in the United 
States fifty years ago, but upon the unity 
of education in all sections of the country, 
It is a necessity for the safety of a repub- 
lic that its people should mingle together; 
that they should understand each other; 
that upon some occasions, at least, all 
classes should be brought together, the 
rich and the poor, the wise and the ignor- 
ant, the high and the low. 

It is one of the safeguards of a democ- 
racy that there is one day in the year in 
which social caste is forgotten; in which 
each man is sovereign, and holds a ballot 
as powerful as that of any other man; the 
intermingling of men in all positions of 
life in political campaigns has had a 
wholesome effect in preserving our dem- 
ocratic institutions, 

There is a noticeable fact that lines of 
caste are drawn more closely among 
women than among men, and this is 
largely due to the fact that women of 
different positions in society have no 
common interest to unite them as men 
have, and, inasmuch as women almost 
wholly shape the social life of a nation, it 
is of momentous importance that they, 
too, should have some point of unity; and 
the ballot will be of as much value to 
women in this respect as it has been to 
men. 

It has been observed that in the organ- 
izations of women in political campaigns 
in recent years, that the social woman has 
grown broader and kinder toward the 
working-woman, and the working-woman 
has become less bitter toward the woman 
of leisure; and when the added dignity 
and power of the ballot shall be granted 
to both, thus bringing them into closer 
touch, the principles of true democracy 
will enter our social fabric as well as the 
political, the ‘‘masses and the classes” 
will understand each other better, and 
much of our civic strife will come to an 








end, LUELLA GRISWOLD. 
Nebraska. 
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NOTICES. 


LITERARY 


Lovre’s Equatiry. A Study in Sixteen 
Parts. By Anna E, H. Satterlie. Cin- 
cinnati: The Editor Publishing Co, 
1900. Price, $1.25. 

This lively, amusing story is dedicated 
“To progressive young women—typical 
of Twentieth Century womanhood—and 
their admirers.” It is, as its title im- 
ports, ‘‘a story with a moral,” depicting 
the unhappiness caused by men’s habit 
of domination, in conflict with women 
having modern ideas of feminine inde- 
pendence and self-reliance, It is also in- 
cidentally a picture of Western society 
and manners. Temperance and suffrage, 
prohibition and vegetarianism, are art 
fully mingled with picnics, flirtations, 
and courtships. The story is largely told 
by dialogue, and the reforms are brought 
in as topics of conversation. The tale 
ultimates with marriage and a baby and 
domestic bliss. Evidently, in the mind 
of the authoress, woman’s rights do not 
imply celibacy or separation of the sexes. 
Cvudperation, not competition, and har- 
mony of opposites, are conceptions which 
underlie the narrative. H. B. B. 


FATE. By Ada Negri. Poems translated 
from the Italian by A. M. Von Blom- 
berg. Copeland and Day. Boston. 
(Now Small, Maynard & Co., 6 Beacon 
Street.) Price $1.25, 

As we feel the thrill of these remarka- 
ble poems, so faithfully rendered by the 
translator’s skill, we can hardly believe 
that Ada Negri, when this volume was 
written, had never seen the sea, the 
mountains, or even lakes and hills, Born 
in extreme poverty, she was indebted to 
the constant grinding toil of a devoted 
mother for the education that helped her 
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to a primary teacher’s position at eighteen. 
After the young girl had been teaching 
seventy or eighty dirty children all day, 
she gave the evenings to her own real life, 
the poet-thoughts, the yearning, glorious 
desire. Her poems, so full of intense 
pain, of burning sympathy for the hope- 
less and downtrodden, yet so rich with 
beauty, attracted immediate attention as 
they appeared in the political newspapers 
of the day; and after they were collected 
for publication, Italy greeted the author 
as her most famous living poet, no collec- 
tion of verse ever having had so large a 
sale there. One can readily see how 
poems like ‘*The Defeated’’ appealed to 
the suffering masses and their champions. 
‘We come from houses where no fire glows, 
From beds where rest is not; 


Where broken, tamed, the body slowly grows 
Accustomed to its lot. 


And we sought faith that to ideals cleaves ; 
Alas! we were betrayed. 
And we sought love that hopes and that 
believes ; 
Alas! we were betrayed. 


What unknown power with hostile hand 
doth reign, 
And will not let us free? 
Why does blind Fate cry out to us, “In 
vain!’’? 
The world’s defeated, we. 
Yet how full of soft peace the follow- 
ing: 
sNOW. 
On fields and streets below, 
In ony whirling flight, 
Falls noiselessly and light 
The snow. 


The white flakes dance their best 
In heaven’s hall on high; 
Then, tired, down they lie 

To rest. 


On roofs and chimneys steep, 
That wrapped in silence stand: 
On graves and garden-land 

They sleep. 


And all is peace profound, 
Lost in oblivion quite. 
The world lies still and white, 
Snowbound. 


Infinite calm supreme 
Descends from heaven above, 
And of a slumbering love 

I dream. 

The poem, ‘‘A Working Mother,” lately 
reprinted in’our columns, was doubtless 
suggested by grateful memories of her 
own. We publish elsewhere to-day the 
title poem of the book. Cc. W. 


Prrate Goup. By F. J. Stimson. Paper. 
Riverside Series. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Price, 50 cents. 

This lively, amusing, pathetic New Eng- 
land story, with Boston as its locality, is 
worthy of extensive circulation. It is 
just the thing to read in summer vacation, 
and will recall a state of society already 
far removed from present life and man- 
ners. H. B. B. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


‘Put a woman in sudden peril; how she 
stands upperturbed, full of courage, and 
full of expedient.”—Dr. R. S. Storrs. 


Mrs. Roger Wolcott has been appointed 
by Mayor Hart to represent Boston at the 
International Congress of Charities in 
Paris during the Exposition. She has 
accepted an invitation to speak at the 
Congress. 


Mrs. Theregea M. Roles, a colored woman, 
has been granted a permit by the Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Board of Health to carry on 
business as an undertaker at 322 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue. Her husband isin the 
same business in Boston. 


Mrs. Britannia Peter Kennon, a grand- 
daughter of Martha Washington, has been 
made honorary president for life of George- 
town Academy of the Visitation. Mrs. 
Kennon was graduated from the academy 
sixty-five years ago. She is now eighty- 
five years of age. 


The Colonial Dames of Connecticut will 
give $100 to the Committee on Historical 
Landmarks towards the erection of a 
monument on the site of the former home 
of the Rev. Samuel Russell, in Branford, 
where the first meeting in the interest of 
Yale College was held in 1700. 


Mrs. Carrie Williams, of San Diego, has, 


been asked by the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture for permission to 
refer to her those of its correspondents 
who write for information concerning silk 
culture. Mrs. Williams is said to be the 
best-informed person in the country on 
that subject. 


A number of years ago a prominent and 
witty Methodist divine wrote to Frances 
Willard after she had been rejected as 
delegate to the General Conference that 
some day Dr. Buckley would see the hand- 
writing on the wall, ‘‘Mean he, mean he, 
your tea kettle’s upsettin’.”” It has at last 
upset. The M. E. General Conference, in 
session at Chicago, has voted to admit 
women as delegates. 


Why is it that the villainess in melo- 
drama is invariably a brunette of deepest 
dye, so to speak? The history of the 
world teaches that the women who have 
wrought most havoc have been blondes. 
Helen of Troy, Poppwa, Cleopatra, Fair 
Rosemond, all are said by tradition to have 
had golden or red hair, and now comes a 
Frenchman, Gaston Deschamps, of the 
Figaro, to insinuate that Eve was a 





blonde. If dramatic authors wish to pre- 
serve the eternal unities, they will hence- 
forth make all adventuresses blonde. 

If any man doubts woman’s capacity for 
dispatching business he ought to see Mrs. 
Sarah Platt-Decker conduct a meeting for 
just one half-hour. At one afternoon 
meeting in Milwaukee she heard seventy- 
five reports in two hours and forty-five 
minutes. Each woman was limited to 
three minutes, and when that time had 
elapsed the gavel broke the word off short. 
In spite of requests for ‘“‘just one minute,” 
Mrs. Decker was inexorable, and said 
“heaven itself could not have one second.” 
—N. Y. Tribune. 


Ernest Seton Thompson, author of that 
popular book, “Wild Animals I have 
Known,” is doing a good work in the 
lecture field. He advocates a new sport, 
“Hunting with the Camera,’ which he 
says calls for the exercise of all the fine 
qualities of the old sport, minus the kill- 
ing. Hesaystoo: ‘It takes more nerve, 
grit, courage, all that sort of thing, to 
photograph game than to end its life. I 
know old miners in the West, men unlet- 
tered and rude, who have hung up their 
weapons in their cabins, and now hunt 
with the camera.” 

A correspondent of a Southern paper 
writes of as odd a petition as was ever 
signed. It was drawn up in the year 1734 
by sixteen young women who besought 
the Governor of South Carolina not for 
liberty to vote, or to play golf on Sundays, 
or to wear rainy day dresses, or anything 
else that was ‘‘advanced.”” No! The peti- 
tion stated that, whereas the widows of 
the State captured all the matrimonial 
prizes, his Excellency’s petitioners did 
humbly pray that all bachelors should be 
prohibited from marrying widows from 
that time forth! What answer the Gov- 
ernor returned does not appear. 

According to the opinion of Judge Almy 
of Cambridge, Mass., a wife has a right to 
fire a revolver to frighten her husband 
when he becomes abusive. There was a 
disagreement in a family living on Hast- 
ings Street, and the husband is said to 
have used considerable violence, In order 
to calm him the wife secured a revolver, 
and stepping outside the door fired three 
shots into the ground. An officer near 
heard the shots, and, after making an in- 
vestigation, he applied to Judge Almy for 
a warrant for her arrest. The warrant 
was refused, his honor considering that 
the woman was not to be blamed, but he 
issued one for the arrest of the man on a 
charge of assault. 


William Claflin, who recently celebrated 
his eighty-second birthday, had, while 
Governor of Massachusetts, the unique 
honor of placing his official signature 
upon the charter of both Wellesley Col- 
lege and Boston University. He has also 
been a trustee of each from the beginning, 
and president of the corporation of the 
latter since 1872. As an alumnus of 
Brown University, a Doctor of Laws of 
Harvard and of Wesleyan, a trustee of 
Mount Holyoke and a benefactor of the 
Amherst Agricultural College, he has 
sustained a remarkably close relation to 
this group of the institutions of higher 
education in New England. He is one of 
the seven famous Governors of Massachu- 
setts born in the same year. 
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HUMOROUS. 


Mrs. Johnsing—Can’t stay long, Mrs. 
Snow; I just come to see ef yo’ wouldn’t 
join de mission band. 

Mrs. Snow—Fo’ de lan’ sakes, honey, 
doan come tome, I can’t even play ona 
mouf organ. 


Clergyman (examining a Sunday-school 
class)—Now, can any of you tell me what 
are sins of omission? 

Small Scholar—Please, sir, they’re sins 
you ought to have committed, and haven't. 
—Tit-Bits. 


A member of Parliament once rose in 
his place and solemnly declared: ‘‘Mr. 
Speaker, I cannot sit still here and keep 
silent without rising and saying a few 
words.’’—Tit- Bits. 


Ethel, who had been reading a book on 
the subject, told her little sister Lillie, 
whose birthday came in December, that 
people born in that month invariably had 
very bad dispositions. The little one, 
after a moment’s thought, said, gravely, 
‘‘Jesus was born in December.”—Youth’s 
Companion. 


“I thought you were working on Jay 
Krank’s new house,” said the house- 
painter’s friend. 

“I was going to,’’ replied the house- 
painter, “but I had a quarrel with him, 
and he said he’d put the paint on him- 
self.” 

*‘And did he do it?” 

“Yes, that is where he put most of it.”’ 
—Philadelphia Press. 


A Dutchman, visiting London for the 
first time, prudently noted down the name 
of his hotel and the street, before going 
out. But the English friend on whom he 
relied to pilot bim back again was much 
puzzled when he discovered that the 
name of the inn was noted as ‘Truman, 
Hanbury, Buxton, and Co.’s Entire,” 
while the street was called “Stick no bills, 
F. P. 13ft.”’ 





THERE is more Catarrh in this section 
of the country than all other diseases put 
together, and until the last few years was 
supposed to be incurable. For a great 
many years doctors pronounced it a local 
disease, and prescribed local remedies, and 
by constantly failing to cure with local 
treatment, pronounced it incurable. 
Science has proven catarrh to be a consti- 
tutional disease, and therefore requires 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, is the only constitu- 
tional cure on the market. It is taken in- 
ternally in doses from 10 drops to a tea- 
spoonful, It acts directly on the blood 
and mucous surfaces of the system. They 
offer one hundred dollars for any case it 
fails to cure. Send for circulars and 
testimonials. Address, 

F, J. Cuengy & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


MARGUERITES. 


BY MRS. C. E. WHITON-STONE. 








When the apple blossoms go, 

*Mid the glad young grasses grow, 
White as moonlight, white as snow, 
Marguerites ; 

With a show of, with a glow of 
Color just of bird they know of, 
Who in song the gold repeats, 
Singing oft to, 
Singing soft to 
Marguerites. 


Toward the butterflies they sway, 
Kiss the clover, purple, gay, 
And then lightly spring away— 
Marguerites ; 
With a hint of, with a glint of, 
Just as if they held a mint of 
Sunshine’s gold that downward beats, 
Making parts of, 
Making hearts of 
Marguerites. 


Swift at night their flower lids close, 
’Neath the watching stars repose, 
Waiting till the morning grows, 
Marguerites ; 
Then with sign of, then with shine of 
Amber fires that make divine of 
Every dawn that June completes, 
Waken lightly, 
Waken brightly, 
Marguerites. 


What were June, sweet, going by, 
Howsoever blue the sky, 
If we plucked not, you and I, 
Marguerites ? 
Hush! a springing; hush! a clinging; 
On my heart a glad child singing, 
Summer’s self that Summer greets, 
Holding gold of 
June’s untold of 
Marguerites! 
—June Wide-Awake. 
MY FLYING SQUIRRELS. 

When I was a little girl, afriend of mine 
brought me one of his forest findings—a 
mother flying squirrel and her three baby 
squirrels, little things, hardly larger than 
a girl’s eyelids, and exactly alike. 

After admiring them for a while, I 
hastened to the shop to buy a cage, leav- 
ing my pets in a paper box, through 
which I had riddled a number of holes, 
that the squirrels might have air. 

But, when the prettiest and roomiest of 
cages was ready, and well supplied with 
nuts and cool water, the little creatures 
could not be found—they were not in the 
box where I had put them. 

I searched every nook and corner of the 
room, and finally opened the top drawer 
of a high, old-fashioned bureau, where I 
kept a small girl’s small belongings. 
There was no sign of anything unusual— 
no squeak, no scamper of gray, fluffy 
figures. Just as I was about to close the 
drawer, the cover of my pasteboard ribbon 
box tilted to one side, and there, motion- 
less as the dead, was the mother squirrel, 
her babes cuddled close to her side, all 
massed into one gray fluffy ball. 

They were easily removed to the pretty 
new home, and the cage door was then 
fastened. 

The next morning the cage was empty. 
The squirrels had gone. 

Without waiting to dress, I began a 
search for the runaways. Every drawer 
in the chamber was rummaged; but the 
wise mother knew better than to hidein a 
drawer a second time. The waste basket 
I turned upside down, the contents of my 
work basket—scissors, thimble, needle 
case, unfinished doll clothes—were turned 
out on the floor; but yet no sign of the 
missing squirrels. 

Then I tackled my bed. Lifting a pil- 
low, I felt warmth and movement, I 
stripped off the case, and brought to view 
the dear little fugitives. 

The devoted, liberty-loving motber had 
brought her babies, one by one, from cage 
to pillow, creeping under my shoulders 
and very face with such gentleness that 
my sleep had been undisturbed. The 
innocents had not reckoned on the morn- 
ing shaking and “‘airing”’ of pillows. 

When the squirrels were once more 
back in their cage, I tied netting over it; 
but this was a mere cobweb to the 
mother’s free spirit. In an hour she was 
out. Then began a hunt, abandoned and 








resumed, off and on, until every drawer, 
every bag-holder, every crack and crevice 
large enough for a cricket’s body to pass 
through had been examined, and the bed 
had been three times unmade; but no 
squirrels were to be found. That evening 
I put on my best frock, and, in providing 
a fresh handkerchief for the pocket, I 
found out the hiding place of the mis- 
chiefs. They had taken a fancy to the 
pocket of that particular dress. 

But the flying squirrel wouldn't stay 
**put.’”’” The most alluring home that I 
could construct with water and food at 
hand she condemned, and deserted for 
some queer thing of her own contriving. 
Once the little plagues domiciled in my 
slipper. Again, we found them all in a 
clock that stood high up on the shelf. 
To this day I cannot understand how the 
mother engineered her helpless family 
into the closed clock case. It must have 
been through the holes made at the top 
for the weights. 

But the queerest happening was in con- 
nection with our baby’s rag doll, a beauty 
created from a cradle pillow, and girt 
about with a pink sash, It had beensitting 
all the morning in its tiny chair looking 
on with expressionless countenance as we 
searched for the ever-missing squirrels. 
Our baby came along and caught up the 
rag doll in a loving embrace. Then with 
a flying leap out came the mother squirrel 
from the rag brain. For days the plague 
and the play went on, while I delayed the 
liberty I had promised my mother I would 
give the interesting wood folk. In the 
meantime the heroic, undiscouraged 
mother squirrel made a supreme effort to 
be free. Before I had discovered her ab- 
sence from the house, I found the family 
in the cleft of an apple tree, which I was 
attempting to climb. 

At the sight of the little creature under 
God’s great, great dome, my heart hada 
touch of pity and tenderness from which 
it hasn’t yet recovered, 

“Oh, you darlings!” I cried; ‘‘you are 
the dearest, the cunningest things that 
ever were made. I hate to give you up, I 
love you so. But you love the outdoors, 
and you shall never, never be taken into 
the house again. I wish you would stay in 
this apple-tree or out in our nice wood- 
pile. But go to the woods if you would 
rather, and make your own home, and do 
your own nutting, and drink from the 
pretty springs among the ferns and rocks,”’ 

And I know that the mother squirrel 
and her three little children were happier 
after that day; and I think I was happier, 
too.—Sarah Winter Kellogg, in Little Men 
and Women. 
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SPEAKS FROM EXPERIENCE. 


BRIGHTON, MAss., May 18, 1900.— 
James Owen, 412 Western Avenue, this 
city, says that for that tired and worn out 
feeling, and as a strength builder, he has 
found Hood’s Sarsaparilla without an 
equal. He has frequently taken it and 
derived great benefit from its use. ‘his 
medicine possesses peculiar power to in- 
vigorate and strengthen the system. It 
purifies, enriches, and vitalizes the bluod. 


THE FAMINE IN INDIA, 


India’s Extremity is America’s 
Opportunity, 


India is to-day the scene of one of the 
most appalling and disastrous famines in 
modern times. Millions of men and 
women are suffering the agonies of star- 
vation, and the resources of the govern- 
ment are insufficient to cope with the 
wide-spread want. Not only are the self- 
dependent in want, but 
Scores of Thousands of Innocent 

Little Ones are perishipvg 
with Hunger. 
Children are being neglected and deserted 
by the thousands, to become the prey to 
starvation or evils worse than death. 
Especially is this the case with the girls, 
whose condition at best is a hard one in 
India, and who at the present time are 
the first to suffer, 
PANDITA RAMABAI 

is very near the famine district, and has 
undertaken to rescue many of these little 
girls and train them for lives of useful- 
ness. Into the large home at Mukti, a 
farming and industrial school which she 
has established, Ramabai has already 
been able to bring more than four hun- 
dred girls and women, and is constantly 
taking in more, trusting that means will 
be supplied to her for such work when 
the suffering is more widely known. 

A Little Now is worth a Hun- 

dred-fold Later. 

All money received is sent at once to 
her for immediate use. 

Contributions for this work, solicited 
by the 

AMERICAN RAMABAI ASSOCIATION, 


will be most gratefully received, and 
should be sent to the treasurer, 
Mr. E. HAYWOOD FERRY, 
222 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

















EDUCATIONAL. 





Piano-forte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director, 





SUMMER COURSE of Lecture—lessons 
and Recitals for Music Teachers, in July 
1900, introducing the Faelten System of 
dealing with the following subjects: — 
Fundamental Training, Memorizing, In- 
terpretation, Sight Reading, Technic, Ear 
Training, Musical Literature, Management 
of Classes, Normal Training. 


Full Particulars on Application. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL =m. 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 
Certificate admits to College. 








Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 





Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
_Exceptional laboratory and clinical facilf- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 
available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Dean, 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-eighth year opens October 4, 1900, 


Entrance examinations June 7 and 8, and Oc- 
tober 1 and 2. 





Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1899. 18 lastrnctors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ina. 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 


————— 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 











The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1877. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


The Club Woman 


is the name of the original, National 
Woman's Club Magazine, which is the 
official organ of the Board of Directors of 
the General Federation of Women's 
Clubs, and is therefore their regular me- 
dium of communication with the Club 
women of America. 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 


HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
104 School St., Egleston Square, Boston. 


Trees, 

Shrubs, 

Vines, 

Hardy Plants 


You pay but one profit in buying 
of us. Weare the largest growers 
of all hardy stock in New England, 
and our prices are the lowest 
known. We send expert men, 
without charge, to give advice as 
to proper planting and arrange- 
ment of private grounds and 
estates. 
Call at our office, 102 State St., Boston, or visit 
nurseries at Shady Hill Station, Mass., B. & M. 
R. R. Unique catalogues sent on application. 


SHADY HILL NURSERY CO, 


102 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
eontinue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper 1s 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
rom the post-office—whether directed to his 
pame or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








25 CENTS FOR 3 MONTHS. 


In order to make the merits of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL more widely known, we 
will send it for three months to a new ad- 
dress for 25 cents, with the privilege of 
renewing at the end of that time at special 
club rates. 

Let every subscriber send us four names 
and one dollar. 


THE VERMONT ANNUAL MEBRTING. 





congue 

Of all New England States Vermont is 
certainly the most beautiful; and of all 
Vermont villages I know nohe that in sit- 
uation surpasses Waterbury Centre; and 
of all sites in Waterbury Centre none 
equals the Green Mountain Lodge and 
Academy, wherein Miss Colley dispensed 
generous hospitality to the officers and 
invited guests of the Vermont W. S. A. 
on the 12th and i3th insts. 

From the piazza one looks southwesterly 
over undulating slopes and a grassy val- 
ley, to the sharp peak of the ‘‘Camel’s 
Hump,” ten miles away, while to the 
northwest towers in the horizon glorious 
Mount Mansfield. To the north rises 
Mount Hunger, and between these three 
massive mountains is a lovely amphithe- 
atre of farms and villages, through which 
the Vermont Central Railroad sweeps on 
25 miles to Lake Champlain. An electric 
railroad meanders through meadows and 
maple groves from Waterbury to Stow, 
nestled in the very heart of the Green 
Mountains. 

As I stepped from the night express 
cars at 3 A. M. into the park-like square 
of Waterbury, the faint twilight shed a 
weird radiance upon the silent scene, 
where not a sound was heard nor any 
moving object visible. But I soon found 
the Waterbury hotel, a huge structure, 
and roused the watchman, who piloted 
me up to the third story into a great 
square chamber, wherein | speedily for- 
got all sublunary scenes until I woke in a 
flood of sunshine and fresh mountain 
breezes. A ride of four miles on the 
cheery electric car, which glides in a series 
of curves among the green slopes bright 
with buttercups, brought me to the Cena 
tre, where Miss Laura Moore and her 
faithful coadjutors gave me a hearty 
greeting. 

On the previous evening Rev. Mr. 
Story, president of the Vermont E.S. A., 
had made a fine address, followed by Miss 
Mary N. Chase, who formerly lectured 
throughout the State, and is familiar with 
its conditions. During the day, in the 
Baptist Church, the business of the Asso. 
ciation was transacted, with reports of 
work done and money expended during 
the past year. Miss Moore, as secretary, 
made an interesting report; the treasurer 
detailed expenses, showing a balance in 
the treasury; Mr. Wilbur made a strong 
and earnest address, and I traced the ori- 
gin and progress of the movement, and 
described the suffrage campaign which, in 
1870, stirred Vermont for the first time on 
the question of woman's rights. In the 
evening I made an extended argument for 
woman suffrage; memberships were taken; 
resolutions adopted; leaflets distributed; 
and the meeting closed with the familiar 
strains of ‘‘Praise God from whom all 
blessings flow.”’ 

I was hospitably entertained by Mr. and 
Mrs. Newcomb, and as 1 wended my way 
homeward next day, I asked myself 
whether any spot on earth has a more 
contented and prosperous people than 
Vermont, with its fertile soil, universal 
education and thrift, lovely landscape, 
and bracing, invigorating climate. Surely 
such a community ought to lead New 
England in enfranchising its women! 

H. B. B. 





RAINSFORD ISLAND. 

In response to an invitation from the 
trustees of the House of Reformation, a 
number of the members of the New Eng- 
land Woman’s Press Association visited 
Rainsford Island on last Wednesday after- 
noon. A sail down the harbor and return 
in the steamer Philadelphia, a ‘‘personally 
copnducted”’ tour over the island, and a 
cordial reception at the home of Superin- 
tendent and Mrs. Seavey, where a collation 
was served on the piazza, made up an ex- 
cursion that the guests united in pro- 
nouncing ‘‘delightful.”” There was a 
serious side, however, to the occasion, 
and the press women, particularly those 
who are mothers, went home with quick- 





ened consciences in regard to the interest 
and part they ought to take in municipal 
affairs. 

The House of Reformation is one of 
several institutions for dependent and de- 
linquent children maintained by the city 
of Boston. To it are sent the boys who 
are arrested and convicted of housebreak- 
ing, arson, and other crimes. They are 
sentenced for the term of their minority, 
but through good conduct the term is 
sometimes shortened, and the reformed 
boy is permitted to go to his home, if he 
has one that is considered good, or he is 
found a place in some family where he 
will receive parental care. These boys 
are in the main the product of the slums. 
If they continued at large they would de- 
velop into burglars, tramps, ‘‘ward- 
heelers,” or criminals. The purpose of 
the House of Reformation is, as its name 
indicates, to counteract the influence of 
heredity, early environment, and evil asso- 
ciations, and to train the boys in the ways 
they should go. 

Its location on Rainsford Island affords 
the advantages of pure air, bathing facili- 
ties, and a degree of out door liberty and 
exercise not possible on the mainland. 
The chief disadvantage is that the island 
is too small to permit of the gradation 
and separation of the boys, or of carrying 
on farming, although if there were suffi- 
cient funds provided, considerable might 
be done in the way of gardening, not for 
profit, but for softening influences and for 
the study of nature. 

Too many boys are housed together in 
the main building. Dormitories contain- 
ing forty or fifty beds, however well kept 
and watched, are not conducive to the 
best results, and the trustees and superin- 
tendent are anxious for sufficient means 
to enable them to establish the cottage 
system, In this building are the kitchen, 
dining-rooms, chapel, and schoolrooms 
where the visitors saw the boys engaged 
in school work. 

The younger boys are kept separate in a 
pleasant house at one end of the island, 
where the conditions are very like that of 
a well-regulated family and home. Here 
the little fellows, some of them apparently 
not over seven or eight years of age, 
entertained the press women by singing 
patriotic songs, reciting ‘ Robert of Lin 
coln,” and giving the flag salute. One 
small boy played upon the cornet, and his 
rendering of ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner’”’ 
was warmly applauded. 

Two workshops are carried on. In one 
the boys are taught shoemaking, in the 
other printing. Facilities for other forms 
of manual training are among the pressing 
needs. 

In brief, to properly carry on the im- 
portant preventive work at Rainsford 
Island, a larger appropriation from the 
city is imperative. The quality and needs 
of this work, and the character of its 
administration, ought to be given per- 
sonal attention by all good citizens. 

It is a pity that the ten thousand dollars 


appropriated by the city for the celebra- | 
tion of the coming Fourth of July, to be | 


led chiefly i ; and | 
expended chiefly in barbarous racket and | of Boston, a club in good and regular 


useless display, cannot be diverted to 
Rainsford Island to be judiciously used 
toward training in good citizenship. 

F. M. A. 





a A 
TWO UTAH WOMEN IN POLITICS. 

A Salt Lake City correspondent of the 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican, writes as 
follows: “Salt Lake City sends two wom- 
en as alternates to the national conven- 
tions: Mrs. W. H. Jones, president of the 
Women’s Republican Club, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cohen, president of the Wom- 
en’s Democratic Club. Neither is a native 
of Utah, nor has either ever been an 
adherent of the Mormon church, Mrs, 
Jones is a prominent club woman. She 
has an abundance of wealth, and much of 
her leisure time is devoted to club work, 
She is not a public speaker, but she has 
the enviable faculty of presiding over a 
meeting in that equable manner which is 
as far from trembling nervousness as it is 
from a repulsive over-confidence. Where 
women participate in political affairs there 
the social phase of a campaign is found 
most clearly developed. A few days before 
the election of Congressman King, the 
substitute of B. H. Roberts, the Women’s 
Republican Club gave a reception to their 
congressional candidate, James T. Ham- 
mond, in the parlors of the Kenyon Hotel. 
Short speeches were made by Gov. Wells, 
Mr. Hammond, and others. Music and 
refreshments added their share to the 
pleasures of the evening. Mrs. Jones as 
hostess was assisted by several of the jead- 
ing members of the club. 

**Four years ago, when the Constitutional 
Convention was framing a constitution 
for the would-be State of Utah, the sec- 
tion over which there was the most con- 
troversy was that giving equal civil rights 
to men and women. Many Gentiles pro- 
tested against it, because they feared it 
would give still more power to the Mor- 
mon church. The Mormons who opposed 
it did so on the grounds that such a sec- 











tion might cause the constitution to be 
rejected by Congress. Mrs. Jones’s sym- 
pathies were entirely with the opposition. 
‘*Mrs. Cohen, as president, and her able 
assistants of the club, have a busy time as 
election day draws near. There are aux- 
iliary clubs to be organized, the city pre- 
cincts must be thoroughly canvassed, 
naturalization and registration laws must 
be properly understood and applied. All 
this is work which dare not be slighted. 
On election day carriages are out bright 
and early, the laggards are urged toward 
the front. One earnest party worker 
helped a neighbor with the family wash- 
ing to enable her to go to the polls and 
cast a vote for William H. King for con- 
gressman. Years of political work seem 
to have agreed with Mrs. Cohen. Ifa 
woman is as old as she looks, one might 
say she was thirty, but when told that her 
oldest child will vote this fall, that esti- 
mate must be lengthened a few years. 
“She is not an enthusiastic advocate of 
the extension of woman suffrage, but 
she says that the conviction is growing 
upon her that there is no good reason why 
women should not take part in all public 
affairs in which they are interested.”’ 





THE MASSACHUSETTS FEDERATION. 


The Massachusetts State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs is steadily growing in 
numbers, influence, and activities. Dur- 
ing the past year twelve new clubs have 
been admitted, making a total member- 
ship of 21,400 club women. The eighth 
annual convention, held on June 15 at 
South Weymouth, was a spirited and 
interesting meeting, at which the constitu- 
tion and by-laws were revised, officers 
elected, and the Milwaukee biennial dis- 
cussed. 

In the course of her address, the presi- 
dent, Miss O. M. E. Rowe, said: 


The Massachusetts women have been 
placed in a conspicuous position before 
the country. Let us maintain the judicial 
attitude, and not indulge in intemperate 
speech or threats. As long as we area 
part of the General Federation we owe it 
allegiance. 


Of Mrs. Ruffin’s behavior in Milwaukee, 
Miss Rowe said: 


She was always a lady, and we left 
Milwaukee feeling that she had demon- 
strated the splendid possibilities of her 
race. Little by little, we shall arrive at a 
peaceful solution of this great problem. 
But because of the injustice through 
which we suffered at the biennial the 
Massachusetts delegation voted unani- 
mously nut to support Mrs. Lowe for re- 
election. The coming of the next biennial 
to Boston is not now a possibility. Should 
it convene here, that club which is now 
excluded by the General Federation 
would serve as a hostess, and there might 
be strained relations and ill feeling. 


The following resolution was presented 
by Mrs. E. N. L, Walton, and after thor- 
ough discussion adopted: 


Resolved, That the members of the Mas- 
sachusetts Federation of Clubs, here as- 
sembled, deprecate the action taken by 
the ex board of the General Federation at 
the last meeting in refusing to receive the 
representation of the Woman’s Era Club 


standing in the Massachusetts Federation, 
and an accredited member of the General 


| Federation, and that we indorse the posi- 


tion taken in consequence by the delegates 
of the Massachusetts Federation. 


The tenor of the speeches made was for 
unity and harmony with the General 
Federation, but unswervingly for ‘‘no dis- 
tinction in nationality or race.’’ Mrs. 
Ruffin made a dignified explanation of 
her position, in which she said: 


As a director of the Massachusetts State 
Federation, and a delegate of the Women’s 
Press Association, I had a seat offered me 
in the biennial, but I decided to stand with 
my club, which was rejected. I did not 
feel angry. It was an issue clearly set 
before the women of the country. It was 
an opportunity which I did not seek, but 
which I did not shirk. There has been a 
misunderstanding about the money dues. 
I did not ask that they be returned to me, 
but they were sent back, as the approval of 
the oe was not confirmed by the 
board,” 


These officers were elected for 1900- 
1901: 

Miss O. M. E. Rowe, president; Mrs. 
May Alden Ward of Cantabrigia Club, 
Mrs. Sarah A. Forbes of Roxburghe Club, 
Miss Helen A. Whittier of Middlesex 
Women’s Club and Mrs. Anna D. West of 
Heptorean Club, vice-presidents; Miss 
Annie M. Kilham, New England Wheaton 
Seminary Club, clerk; Miss Etta H. Glid- 
den, New England Women’s Club, assist- 
ant corresponding secretary; Mrs. Ade- 
laide N. Blodgett, Social Science Club of 
Newton, treasurer; Mrs. Annie T. Amory 
of Wellesley Hills Women’s Club, Miss 
Anna M. Bancroft of Quinshipaug Wo- 
man’s Club of Milford, Mrs. Dora M. 
Goodwin of Women’s Literary Union of 
Haverhill, Mrs. Alice Taylor Jacobs of 
Dorchester Women’s Club, Miss Mary H. 
Ladd of College Ciub, directors, three 
years; Mrs. Ida Barrett Adams of Abbott 
Academy Club, Mrs. Mary Bancroft of Can- 
tabrigia Club, Mrs. Effie M. F. Hartwell of 
Fitchburg Woman’s Club, Mrs. Josephine 
St. P. Ruffin of Woman’s Era Club, Mrs. 
Ada W. Tillinghast of New Bedford Wo- 
man’s Ciub, directors having an unex- 
pired term of two years; Mrs. Anna T. 
Bush of Melrose Woman’s Club, Mrs. 





Ruth Gibson of Medford Woman’s Club, 
Mrs. Caroline S. Holden of Round Table 
of Attleboro, Miss Ida Hunnewell of 
Women in Council of Roxbury, Mrs. J. 
Arabelle Punchard of the Fortnightly of 
Winchester, directors having an unex- 
pired term of one year. F. M. A. 
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BIRCHBAY. A WOMAN’S CAMP FOR BUYS. 





(Concluded from First Page.) 

It is almost seven o’clock on a summer 
morning. The sun rides high and the 
tender mist that veiled the surface of the 
lake at dawn has dissolved before the 
warm rays. The birds have been singing 
for hours, but the matins are dying away 
with the white-throated sparrow’s last 
call. There is silence in the score of tents 
that half hide in the green skirts of the 
cedars. The log cabin stands empty, its 
wide open doors suggestive of a land of 
confidence. The tents also have their 
entrance flaps tied wide apart and one 
can see the cots whose occupants are 
breathing the purest air as they sleep. 
There is no stir about the place save in 
the kitchen tent, where a young Arme- 
nian and a Yankee lad are mixing johnny- 
cake and English, oat-meal and physics, in 
due proportions. Suddenly from a low- 
toned bugle bursts the reveille. A mo- 
ment later the tent flaps fall and from one 
issues the Duchess in her scarlet bathing 
dress for her morning dip. One by one 
ten or fifteen boys emerge from their 
various tents half-clad, with tooth brush 
and towel in hand, and in the great natural 
basin make their ablutions. Dressing 
after that is not a long process, a pair of 
soft, low shoes, a pair of trousers, asleeve- 
less jersey for work and play and a 
sleeved one for the table. Well-kempt 
hair, shining teeth, and tidy nails are the 
absolute essentials. 

To say that every boy knows his duties 
as the cow knows her stall, is not perhaps 
complimentary, but the automatic action 
shows the patient training. The older 
members of the camp, ladies and gentle- 
men, if there are such, will not appear till 
the bugle summons them, but he who 
watches will see Tom gather up the 
lanterns from the tent steps, fill them, and 
hang them away. Dick takes the brick of 
maple sugar and shaves ff a big bowlful. 
Harry sets the table. Another “redds up”’ 
the cabin, while a mate sweeps it. And 
so the odds and ends of things are done, 
and the breakfast call echoes over the lake. 
No dalliance then! The simple, but whole- 
some, and perfectly cooked food finds 
eager trenchermen. But there is no 
scrambling nor hot haste. All take their 
places save the two ‘‘table maids,’’ hand- 
some boys in white aprons and caps, who 
serve all before they eat and for whom all 
must wait till they, too, have eaten. Quick 
to see and quick to serve, just in their dis- 
tribution, they are models of ‘maids.’’ 
The last saucer of wild strawberries dis- 
posed of, and the last eggshell crushed 
that the evil sprites may not use them for 
boats, the hymn books are handed down 
from the upper shelf, the boy whose 
“choose” it is selects the hymn, the 
leader’s voice gives out the key, and up 
through the tree tops, past the astonished 
birds, the mingled voices raise their notes 
of praise. Then all heads are bowed and 
all voices unite in the Lord’s Prayer. 

It is a brief transition, with a boy, from 
godliness to the every-day world in which 
he lives and moves, so there is almost a 
synonymous sound of ‘‘Amen” and **Who's 
on?”? Now ‘*Who’s on’ is camp lingo. 
They do not say camp slang, because 
slang of all kinds is discouraged most 
strenuously, the boys, luckily, knowing 
nothing of Stanley Hall’s views on that 
point. Slang in the wider world outside 
camp cannot always be chased to the 
original burrow whence it first emerged; 
but the camp vocabulary is of honorable 
origin. Thus a ‘‘choose”’ carries with it 
the suggestion of a sacred song, though it 
cannot be denied that it is used on pro- 
fane occasions—in the only sense in which 
anything profane is tolerated. ‘‘Jelly- 
roll,’’ which has come to mean favoritism, 
was in the first instance connected with a 
kind act to a stranger. So to be ‘‘on”’ 
does not mean that a body is getting older, 
nor making money fast, but that his name 
is on the schedule tacked afresh every 
Sunday to the giant cedar which grows up 
through the cedar room. On this sched- 
ule are the names and days of duty of 
dish rinsers, washers, and wipers, towel 
boys, kettle boys, etc. The agate-ware 
dishes are gathered up in large pans, relics 
of food being disposed of first. They are 
then carried to the lake, and the rinsers 
wash them out with little mops. If parti- 
cles of food are set afloat the tame ducks, 
swimming about in the margin, are all 
the more grateful. With scalding suds 
the next set of boys wash them clean, and 
there are enough wipers to finish them 
while they are still hot. A bath in warm 
water, a rinse in the lake, a good shaking, 
and drying in the sun, keep the towels 
sweet. The floor is swept, the dishes are 
put away, and these boys are through 
with their immediate duties, and can put 
their tents in order. The ‘‘vegetable 





boys” prepare the potatoes, onions, peas, 
beans, or whatever has come down from 
the farm, and by nine o’clock the morn- 
ing’s work is over. 

There are always lessons for some of the 
lads, with or without tutors,— German, 
French, Latin, Greek, or mathematics, 
All such study must be done before noon. 
Those who are free from this are assigned 
to row to the village, two miles away, for 
tbe mail; or, if they are building toy 
boats or mimic wharves, or cutting paths 
in the woods, now is the time for that, 
Tennis or golf may atlure them instead; 
but, when the bugle blows for twelve, 
wherever they are, they must hie to the 
lake, to dive, to swim, to learn to rescue, 
and to be rescued, This is insisted upon, 
for no boy is allowed to go alone in a boat 
who cannot swim. Watch in hand, and 
whistle at her lips, the Duchess never 
takes her eyes from the boys till the fif- 
teen minutes have flown, and the last re- 
luctant boy comes dripping up the sandy 
beach. In this water exercise lies the 
greatest value physically, along with the 
greatest danger and responsibility, and no 
one realizes it more keenly than the 
Duchess. 

Dinner brings its pleasures and its du- 
ties. Those who had their turn at domes- 
tic work in the morning give place to a 
new contingent, and when they in turn 
have finished their work, games, books, 
fishing, or fun will occupy them till handi- 
work hour. This varies as the days go 
by. It may be wood-carving, basket- 
making, clay modelling, or it may be 
path-making or gathering the fragrant 
boughs of fir balsam trees and stripping 
them for spicy pillows. The hour has 
wings, and though nothing of great value 
may be produced, the boys have learned 
to use their hands. 

At six o’clock the simple supper is 
served: bread and butter sandwiches, 
shredded wheat biscuit, Dutch cheese, 
fruit, and chocolate. Threescore nights 
in succession this is the bill of fare, the 
fruits alone varying. Now and then there 
is an addition of delicious clover honey. 
Platters of white bread,and whole loaves of 
excellent graham bread, flavored with ma- 
ple sugar, disappear like the manna of the 
Israelites when the sun shone. Many hands 
make quick work with the dishes, and in a 
trice every boat is afloat and every member 
of the camp isinthem, Guitars and man- 
dolins, perhaps a flute, too, soon wake the 
sweet echoes, and lively songs make 
music in the air. The sun sets in glory 
behind the western hills, the silver whis- 
tle sounds, and instantly every prow faces 
the shore. The boats are drawn up, the 
tent-pins are looked after, the lanterns 
are lighted, if it is chilly the fire blazes 
up in the big fire-place, and the Duchess 
opens her book, Perbaps it is the ‘‘The 
Life of Lincoln,” perhaps ‘The Reds of 
the Midi’; whatever it is, she has read it 
carefully in advance, and has selected it 
as wise reading for her boys. Silence 
must be observed and attention must be 
given, but they may choose their own at- 
titudes. The choice is unanimous. Each 
takes a straw pillow, and stretches out at 
full length on the floor in front of the fire! 
It is easier to realize Lincoln’s boyhood 
when one hears about it in a log cabin. 

The book is closed, and the little melo- 
deon opened. The musical lad strikes a 
chord,and every boy sits up, and,while the 
young organist plays, the boyish voices 
unite in the evening hymn. No books are 
distributed, for the same words are used 
as the months and years go by. In all, 
hundreds abcut that ingleside have joined 
in the simple words, some whose voices 
have been hushed forever, but they are 
unforgotten. For the purpose it would be 
hard to find a more comprehensive 
prayer: 

As darker, darker, fall around 

The shadows of the night, 


We gather here, with hymn and prayer, 
To seek the Eternal Light. 


Father in heaven, to thee are known 
Our many hopes and fears, 

Our heavy weight of mortal toil, 
Our bitterness of tears. 


We pray thee for our absent ones, 
Who have been with us here; 
And in our secret heart we name 

The distant and the dear. 


For weary eyes and aching hearts, 
And feet that from thee rove, 

The sick, the poor, the tried, the fallen, 
We pray thee, God of love. 


We bring to thee our hopes and fears, 
And at thy footstool lay ; 
And, Father, thou who lovest all, 
Wilt hear us as we pray. 
Hymns of the Spirit. 


The Duchess stands by the chimney- 
piece, and one by one the boys come up to 
her, and, with a warm grasp of the hand, 
she bids each good-night. Away they go 
out into the darkness, perhaps the rain, 
their lanterns twinkling in the gloom. 
After allowing time for them to be in 
their cots, the devoted camp guardian 
goes from tent to tent and, sitting down 
in the opening of each, has a few quiet 
words with the occupants. If there have 
been any tangles during the day, they are 
speedily unsnarled; if any boy has done 
that which deserved praise, the hearty 
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commendation will be an inspiration hov- 
ering over his pillow, and his pleased 
blush—which a boy hates to show—is 
hidden in the obscurity of the tent. Again 
the silver whistle rings out on the night 
air, and from the bugler comes the sweet 
“good-night.” 

Is there a mother who must be parted 
from her boy who would not eagerly crave 
such wholesome and refining influences 
for her son? 

On Sunday there is always a service in 
the camp. Sometimes it is in the cabin, 
but, whenever possible, it is in the open 
air, 80 close to the lake that the plash of 
the waters mingles with the singing of 
the bymns, and where kittens and squir- 
rela are, to the boys especially, welcome 
guests. Sermons are selected with the 
utmost discrimination, and the boys who 
come summer after summer would feel 
defrauded, if every year they did not hear 
‘Blessed be Drudgery,”’ “‘A Cup of Cold 
Water,”’ ‘I had a Friend,” ‘“‘A Book of 
Remembrance,” “The Bright Side,” and 
other favorites. A book of Phillips 
Brooks’s inspiring sermons is always 
kept on the shelf, and from them, also, 
the Duchess draws her treasures. 

Life is not wholly monotonous during 
the week. When some supernal dawn 
gives promise of a glorious day, the whole 
camp will leave everything behind and 
climb some mountain not too far away. 
Once a year they may drive over the hills 
to a country fair, and frequently they 
pack a sumptuous lunch and, with books 
and boats, go off for a picnic on some 
beautiful height or in some sheltered bay. 
But wherever they go, by land or by sea, 
they are never away from the watchful 
eye of the woman who makes all this hap- 
piness possible, It is she who gathers up 
the reins and drives her pair of horses up 
and down the breakneck hills, with some 
proud boy beside her, who is allowed to 
manage the brake. It is she who, weary 
or not, goes to the very mountain top, and 
is the last to leave, that she may watch 
her flock before her. It is she who is the 
umpire in the game of ball or tennis, and 
whose decision is never questioned. It is 
she, the Duchess, the sister, mother, 
friend, who keeps the time for the hares 
and hounds, and who, looking at certain 
scraps of paper scattered through the 
woods, says, in a sympathetic tone: ‘‘To 
me they only suggest good times.”” And 
the conventional guest, not knowing bet- 
ter, raises her eyebrows in disdain. It is 
well for the tidy lady that the camp boys 
do not see that brow, or, in spite of their 
training, they would give back score for 
score, for, whatever else they might 
brook, they demand unbounded allegi- 
ance to their gentle Duchess of Birchbay. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


JAMES THEODORE ALLEN, 


One of Newton’s foremost citizens, a 
widely known educator, and the associate 
principal of Allen Brothers’ English and 
Classical School of West Newton, died 
June 8, after a long illness, which he 
bore with exemplary patience and forti- 
tude. 

Mr. Allen was a native of Medfield, and 
was about 69 years of age. His parents 
were Ellis and Lucy Alien. His ancestor, 
James Allen, was born in England, settled 
in Dedham in 1637; in 1649 made a settle- 
ment on the Charles river, near Medfield, 
and was the first of thirteen proprietors 
who held grants of land in and about 
Medfield. Eight generations of Allens 
have been born on the old place. 

James T. Allen received his education 
in the schools of his native town. In 
1849 he was instructor in the schools of 
Easton, and in the following year at 
South Natick. In 1852 and 1853 he taught 
in Provincetown. 

Mr. Allen was a student at the Bridge- 
water Normal school, from which he grad- 
uated in 1852. He then entered the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institution at 
Troy, N. Y., from which he graduated in 
1855. Immediately after graduation he 
was given a position as instructor in the 
institution, and was also made rector of 
the training school. In 1858 he became 
associate principal of the famous West 
Newton English and Classical school. 
The next three years he spent in study 
abroad. 

In August, 1860, he married Caroline A. 
Kitteredge, of Lynn, daughter of Dr. E. 
A. Kitteredge. They had four children, 
Annie K., Frederic C., Jennie C., and Ed- 
ward E, Allen. The years 1872, ’73 and 
74 were spent by Mr. Allen in Germany, 
for purposes of study. He took an 
active interest in politics, and was 
a staunch Republican. At one time 
he was treasurer of the Newton Re- 
publican ward and city committee, and in 
1896 and 1897 he represented his ward in 
the board of aldermen. For several years 
he was president of the Boston Normal 
School Association. He was also a mem- 
ber of the National Teachers’ Association, 
he American Institute of Instruction, the 


Webster Historical Society, and of other 
educational associations. 

His brother says in a private letter: 

“James was the youngest of eight chil- 
dren, being next in age to the late Abby 
E. Davis, whom you knew so well. He 
was the most brilliant, all-round talented 
one of the family, and came of a stock in 
which traits of the reformer were promi- 
nent. Asa child he listened to the truths 
read from the Liberator’s pages by his 
father, a stalwart abolitionist of the Gar- 
rison class. Freedom was the foundation 
principle in his heritage. Freedom, re- 
ligious, political, social, and personal. 
Thus his active sympathies were enlisted 
in the various, reforms,—peace, anti-slav- 
ery, anti-capital punishment, civil service, 
woman’s enfranchisement, political, social 
and educational. Being a ready and force- 
ful speaker, he was invited and addressed 
the School Board of Boston in favor of the 
Girls’ Latin Schovi. He opposed, with 
voice and pen, military drill in our public 
schools, favored the spelling reform, and 
Benjamin Pitman’s system of teaching 
reading, and was an early advocate of cre- 
mation. 

‘*No citizen was more genuinely loved 
and hopored by the poor of all classes and 
color. Even the Italian organ man found 
a welcome, paying for a comfortable 
night’s rest with music. 

‘“‘As ateacher of youth, and character- 
builder, James had few equals and no 
superior, judging by the testimony of 
those who have been trained by him.”’ 

In Mr. Allen’s death every worthy cause 
has lost a friend. H, B. B. 

ee 
MRS. M. R. INGRAHAM. 

Mrs. Maria Robbins Ingraham, of Niles, 
O., completed her earth life June7. A 
week previous she had gone to Youngs- 
towa to spend a few days in the new 
home of her only daughter, and was there 
stricken by her last illness, although she 
had been in failing health for several 
months. 

M s. Ingraham was born in Niles, and 
lived all her life in the house where she 
first saw life. It seems pathetic that 
her last hours were not spent here in the 
beautiful home which she loved so much, 
and where she undoubtedly would have 
chosen to hear the final summons. She 
was fifty-seven years of age, but so young 
of mind and heart, and bound to this life 
by so many strong ties, that it is hard for 
those who knew her well to feel that it 
was time for her to go. 

Widely read, and taking an intelligent 
interest in all that makes for the public 
welfare, her sympathies extended over a 
vast range. She was very well acquainted 
with the history of the Western Reserve, 
and was especially proud of the rapid 
growth of her native town. 

Mrs. Ingraham was a member of the 
Youngstown Chapter of the D. A. R., 
and president of the Niles Political 
Equality Club. She seldom missed a meet- 
ing of the latter, and her co-workers in 
the county and State associations, as well 
as in the local, feel that her loss is well 
nigh irreparable. Her counsel will be 
missed in many places. 

Mrs. Ingraham was one of those rare 
spirits who really make the best of every- 
thing. Though she suffered much from 
bodily ailments at time, she never de- 
pressed her friends by talking of her ills- 
Always cheerful and uncomplaining, with 
never an unkind word to say of any one, 
she could not but endear herself to many 
people. As wife, mother, and grand- 
mother, she filled an important place in 
the home. She always had her nephews 
and nieces about her, and her home was 
almost as much home to these boys and 
girls as it was to her own child. She was 
a very energetic woman, her dauntless 
will spurring her on many times to duties 
to which her physical strength was hardly 
equal. 

When a friend, upon learning of the 
development of the heart trouble which 
finally proved fatal, remarked that it wor- 
ried her to hear of this, Mrs, Ingraham said 
in her brave, cheerful way, ‘‘Why, there 
is nothing to worry about, That is the 
nicest way togo.’”’ She was atrue-hearted, 
loyal woman—one who made the most of 
life and its opportunities, and those of us 
who knew and loved her can but aim to 
mould our own lives into nobler shapes, to 
try to be a little more worthy to be called 
her friends, ELIZABETH J, HAUSER. 

Warren, O. 

+ ‘ 


MR, RICHARD ANDERS, 


Of West Newton, for several years connect_ 
ed with the leather business in this city 
died June 15 at Penacook, N. H., where 
he has been staying for his health. He was 
born in Saxony, Germany, came to this 
country when a young man, and was 
naturalized a citizen in 1886. His wife 
Mrs. Caroline A. Anders, who has been 
prominent in school matters in Newton, 
and is well known as a club member, will 
have the warm sympathy of her associates 
in suffrage work, where her energy and 





devotion are proverbial. Mr. and Mrs, 





Anders were one at heart in all progres- 
sive ideas, and he was especially a cordial 
and generous supporter in her unremit- 
ting labors for woman suffrage. Mrs, 
Anders has been her husband’s devoted 
companion through a long and painful 
illness. ; 





ALBERT POOR. 

The friends of woman suffrage in Mas- 
sachuset's will be pained to learn of the 
death of former representative Albert 
Poor, a lawyer of much promise, who died 
at his home in Andover on June 11, 

Mr. Poor was born in that part of An- 
dover now known as North Andover on 
Nov. 21, 1853. He was a descendant of 
one of the oldest Andover families, his 
ancestors in this country having settled in 
Andover in 1640. He graduated from 
Harvard College in 1879, and from the 
Harvard law school in 1882. As soon as 
he was admitted to the bar he began to 
practice in Boston, where he has had an 
office ever since. He was the orator at 
the celebration in 1896 of the 250th anni 
versary of the settlement of Andover. He 
represented his district in the Legislature 
in 1898. 

Although representing a conservative 
constituency, he took a brave and consist 
ent position on the question of equal suf- 
frage for women, and both spoke and 
voted in its favor. In explanation of his 
position, he said: 


I know, Mr. Speaker, that I represent 
a constituency in which many women are 
indifferent, and many of the highest social 
condition and intelligence are vehemently 
opposed to woman suffrage; but, conceiv- 
ing it to be the privilege of every member 
to act upon his own respoosibility, while 
exercising at the same time his highest 
ability and conscience, I take the respon- 
sibility of voting for this amendment, and 
fearlessly abide the result. It seems to 
me, Mr. Speaker, that taxation without 
representation, the imposition of burdens 
without conferring corresponding rights, 
—every vital principle that is eternalized 
in the monuments at Lexington, Concord, 
and Bunker Hill,—is involved in the con- 
sideration of this question. Swayed by 
the logic that ruled those events, I am 
swept onward by its irresistible stream to 
the only conclusion that can be drawn 
from the premises. Every principle that 
was dear to these American colonies in 
their formative period, every consideration 
of justice and fair dealing between class 
and class, alike demands that full suffrage, 
equal to that in every respect enjoyed by 
men, should be extended to women. 


In May of the same year Mr. Poor ac- 
cepted an invitation to be present at the 
annual festival of the New England W. S. 
A., at the Hotel Brunswick. He was in- 
troduced by Mrs. Livermore as ‘‘the man 
who dared,’’ and made an eloquent ad- 
dress, concluding with the description of 
a famous piece of music, in which a cer- 
tain phrase is repeated over and over, at 
first faintly, but growing ever stronger 
and stronger, till at last it sweeps all be- 
fore it. This he compared to the gather- 
ing strength of the demand for equal suf- 
frage. 

In the death of Albert Poor the Com- 
monwealth has lost a useful and trust- 
worthy citizen, whose future would have 
been a power for freedom, justice, and 
good government. Such men are rare, 
and their places are not easily filled. 


Ww. iL. H. 
‘ — eo 


J, MERRITT ANTHONY, 


Brother of Susan B. Anthony, died sud 
denly at Fort Scott, Kan., on June 7, 1900, 
in his 66th year. The following account 
of his life is given by the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Chronicle: 


J. Merritt Anthony lived a retired life, 
with his wife, at Fort Scott. Hardly 
twenty-four hours before he dropped dead 
his wife started on a trip to California, to 
visit her son, D. R. Anthony, Jr. Her 
husband was in his usual good health 
when she left. His death is supposed to 
have been caused by apoplexy. Of his 
surviving relatives Miss Susan B. Anthony 
is the oldest, being 80 years of age. Cul. 
D. R. Anthony, editor of the Leavenworth 
Times, comes next, being 76, while Miss 
Mary Anthony, another sister, is 73 years. 
The children of Mr. and Mrs. J. Merritt 
Anthony are Miss Lucy Anthony, who for 
ten years has been the private secretary of 
Miss Anna H. Shaw; Alfred, who is con 
nected with the Bradstreet Company in 
Philadelphia; Miss Annie Anthony, who is 
an instructor in physical culture at Phila- 
delphia, and D. R. Anthony, Jr., of Cali- 
fornia. 

J. M. Anthony was born in a little ham- 
let on the Hudson river, and when he was 
quite young his parents removed to this 
city, where he spent his life until he was 
twenty years old. He married Miss Mary 
Luther, of this county. Then with bis 
brother, Daniel R., he went to Kansas, 
where he lived until his death. Kansas 
was new when he settled within its bor- 
ders, and he “grew up” with it, taking 
part in the stirring events of the ‘‘border 
ruffian”’ times. He also took part in the 
famous John Brown raid at Ossawatomie 
In fact, John Brown slept in Mr. An- 
thony’s house the night before that 
famous raid. Mr. Anthony served 
throughout the Civil War in a Kansas 
regiment. 

It is regarded as remarkable that Miss 
Susan B. Anthony, the oldest of her fam- 
ily, should start alone on a journey of 
several thousand miles to attend the fu- 


neral of the youngest member. This is 
— one evidence of her wonderful energy 
and vitality. 


MRS. ELIZA J. PATRICK 
Lately died in Pueblo, Col. The Rocky 
Mountain News says of her: 

“She was a thoroughly representative 
woman in all the characteristics that make 
Colorado women a power, a woman of 
broad education and deep interest in all 
things that make for the betterment of 
humanity. Mrs. Patrick was also a con- 
stant student, thus giving the foundation 
of knowledge to the deeds of helpfulness, 
which made her life as sweet as it was 
strong. 

“Mrs. Patrick was born in New Lisbon, 
O., about seventy-eight years ago, and 
received her education at Washington 
Female Seminary and the famous academy 
at Troy, N. Y., founded by Emma Willard, 
When a bride, early in the '40s, she re- 
moved to St. Louis, where such vital 
movements of the time as the anti-slavery 
struggle soon absorbed her attention. She 
was a member of the sanitary commission, 
and had personal charge of hospital work 
during the war. 

“Although interested in many reform 
movements, Mrs. Patrick’s public activi- 
ties were chiefly devoted to the suffrage 
cause from 1864 down to the present time. 
In that year she became one of the found- 
érs of the Missouri Equal Suffrage Associ- 
ation, and was instrumental in increasing 
personal and property rights for women in 
that State. She was also a tireless worker 
in the national efforts to secure equal 
rights for women. 

“Mrs, Patrick first visited Colorado in 
1878, but did not make this State her 
home until 1886, when she at once became 
a member of the Colorado E. S. A., and 
did valiant service for the cause until 
victory was won. 

“With the granting of the franchise to 
women came new duties, and upon their 
discharge Mrs. Patrick entered with patri- 
otic devotion. She believed in the service 
of women in public office, and, therefore, 
accepted the nomination for State Senator, 
running well for that office. 

‘Her home has been the scene of much 
gracious hospitality, many of the celebri- 
ties visiting St. Louis and Denver having 
been her guests. 

“Mrs, Patrick was a member of the Suf- 
frage Association, the Civic Federation, 
and the Woman's Club. 

“She was a model wife and mother, her 
husband, Mr. William Patrick, her five 
sons and her two daughters, holding her 
presence as a benediction. The survivors 
are seven children—James, William, E. T., 
Walter, and Lucian, Mrs. William H. 
Eddy, of this city, and Mrs. Bulettie, of 
Pueblo,” 

In Norway a girl must have a certificate 
that she can cook before she can be mar- 
ried. The laws of Norway are all right 
in that respect, but they are silent when 
it comes to the bridegroom presenting a 
certificate that he can keep up a house 
and provide the wherewithal for the wife 
to cook. It is a poor rule that doesn't 
work both ways.— Brandon (Or.) Record. 








TO THE MARITIME PROVINCES. 


The summer service of the Yarmouth 
Steamship company has been resumed, 
and hereafter, during the months of July 
and August, steamers will leave Lewis 
Wharf, Boston, Monday, Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday, and 12 o’clock, noon, for 
Yarmouth, N.S., where connections are 
made for all points in the Maritime Prov- 
inces. The steamers will return from 
Yarmouth to Boston on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Friday, and Saturday evenings. The 
steamer Boston has just been thoroughly 
overhauled and painted preparatory to 
resuming her trips, alternating with the 
steamer Yarmouth. These _ splendidly 
equipped passenger boats of the old estab- 
lished Yarmouth Line will carry large 
numbers of tourists to the Arcadian 
Province this summer. 


——@—_——— 


The display of Ladies’ Waists at Miss 
Fisk’s, 144 Tremont Street, is attractive 
in many ways. A large line of White 
ones is shown in Lace all-overs, Muslin 
and Lawn with embroidery, Pique, plain 
and with insertion, Dimity and Linen in 
various styles, and Scotch ginghams in 
colors, of attractive designs. Then the fit 
of these Waists is perfect, made to order 
for Miss Fisk by skilled workmen, pro- 
ducing results most satisfactory. At all 
seasons of the year the glove department 
at Miss Fisk’s, 144 Tremont Street, is well 
equipped with seasonable goods, from the 
best makers, at reasonable prices. 


—_——@——— 


Tue Fitchburg Railroad has published 
a very attractive summer excursion book, 
giving a list of health and pleasure resorts 
on and reached by its line. The book is 
complete in its outline of routes, rates, 
etc., and also embraces a volume of other 
interesting matter; including list of hotels 
and boarding-houses at various points, 
their capacity and charges. Copies may 
be obtained upon application to the ticket 
agents of the company, or will be mailed 
upon receipt of 3 cents in stamps by C. 





M. Burt, General Passenger Agent. 


To THE Dear.—A rich lady, cured of 
her Deafness and Noises in the Head by 
Dr. Nicholson’s Artificial Ear Drums, 
gave $10,000 to his Institute, so that deaf 
people unable to procure the Ear Drums 
may have them free. Address No. 4462 D, 
The Nicholson Institute, 780 Eighth 
Avenue, New York. 











AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatre. 
aT t St. Teleph 977 Tremont. Branch 


Office 168 Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2and8 P.M, 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, JUNE 25, 


The Village Postmaster, 


PRICES: 
Evenings, 15c., 25c., 500. 
Matinees, 10c., 25c., 500. 


Prices: 








THE NEW 
SUMMERLAND 


Cool, Restful 
Nova Scotia 


COUNTRY AND SEASHORE. 
A PERFECT VACATION RESORT. 


The mo t popular and 
direct route is by the 


Yarmouth Line 


Fast Mail Express Steamers sail from LEWIS 
WHARF, OSTON, at 2 P. M.every TUES- 
DAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, connecting 
at Yarmouth by boat and train for all points in 
the Maritime Provinces. 

For guide books, descriptive folders, and other 
information, address nearest ticket office, or 


H. F. HAMMOND, Agent, 


YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO, 


(LIMITED), 


43 Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 











The attention of Ladies desiring 
WHITE WAISTS is called to the 
attractive display at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 
144 Tremont Street. 


This is a truly white season, and it 
is evident that Miss Fisk has pre- 
pared for it. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
— 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 
This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 


variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 








{ have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The t 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of this singing poople—aive the uliar in- 
sight into their national character and life that cap 
be obtained in no other way. They sing everything, 
joy and seen, love and hate alike.—-Grace Kim-~- 
all, M. D. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 
—FOR SALE AT THE-— 
Woman’s Journal Office ,Bostom 


The 
Western 
Club Woman 


The Official Organ of the COLORADO 
FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS ana@ 
THE WOMAN’S CLUB OF DENVER..... 
An able and dignified representative of 
the federated Clubs of Colorado, as well 
as the women’s clubs throughout the 
country 
A monthly journal maintaining a stand- 
ard of excellence unsurpassed by any 
publication of its kind 
ELLIS MEREDITH and ELLA CELESTE ADAMS, Edi- 
tors and Prop’s Woman’s Club Building. 


Single subscriptions $1.00 per year; single 
copies 10c each 


Names of five new subscribers accompanied by 

$5 entitles sender to one subscription free. Lib- 

ond gga to canvassers. Write for par- 
culars. 


Address P. 0. Box 1467, Denver, Colorado 
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A MORNING GREETING. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


My neighbor met me on the street, 
She dropped a word of greeting gay, 

Her look so bright, her tone so sweet, 
I stepped to music all that day. 


The cares that tugged at heart and brain, 
The work too heavy for my hand, 

The ceaseless underbeat of pain, 
The tasks I could not understand, 


Grew lighter as I walked along 
With air and step of liberty, 
Freed by the sudden lilt of song 
That filled the world with cheer for me. 


Yet, was this all? A woman wise, 
Her life enriched by many a year, 

Had faced me with her brave, true eyes, 
Passed on and said, ‘‘Good morning, dear 


_ =_——— 


FATE. 








BY ADA NEGRI. 





A figure awful to behold, austere, 
Stood by my bed last night. 
The dagger at her side filled me with fear, 
Her eyes flashed down at me with scornful 
light. 


“I am Misfortune. Hear, 


“Thou shrinking child, where’er thou may- 
est be 
I'll never leave thee—nay, 
Through thorns and flowers, to death I'll 
follow thee, 
Even in the void beyond, near thee to stay.” 
I sobbed, ‘‘Away, away!"’ 


She firmly stayed, and from me would not go. 
She spoke: “’Tis thus decreed. 
Pale flower of the cypress, of the snow, 
Of crime, and of the tomb, poor human 
weed, 
Above ’tis thus decreed.” 


I rose and cried: ‘“‘But it is hope I crave 
To make my young days bright; 
In thrills of love exultingly to rave; 
I want the kiss of genius and of light. 
Oh, go, oh, go away!”’ 


She spoke: ‘‘He who creates in suffering’s 
night 
Alone sees glory’s day. 
*Tis pain that teaches thoughts their highest 
tlight— 
For him who bravely fights is victory.” 
I slowly answered, ‘‘Stay!"’ 
—Translated by A. M. Von Blomberg. 





-_—-—-_ 


A BALLADE OF A WINDY DAY. 


BY ALANSON B. HOUGHTON, 


Hither and thither the swift birds fly, 
(Song and a singing wherever they go!) 
Thither and hither across the sky 
The thin clouds flit; and the sun is low, 
And the grass is new, and the red buds show 
Their sweet, faint blush to the winds that 
stray, 
And the blossoms white fill the air like 
snow; 


Sing hey! heigho! for a windy day. 


Deep in the valleys the shadows lie; 
And yon, where the singing rivers flow, 
Where the eddies swirl and the reeds are 
high, 
Sits Pan, with a pipe at his lips to blow. 
And the satyrs dance with the nymphs 
a-Trow, 
While Pan plays on, and the world is gay; 
Leaping and shouting the mad crowd go; 
Sing hey! heigho! for a windy day. 


Up on the hills, with a sobbing cry, 
The tree-tops, nodding, toss to and fro; 
Lisping, the scurrying leaves flit by, 
In whirling clouds, to the fields below. 
Daffodils toss, and the roses glow; 
The golden meadows in great waves sway ; 
June is a-flying, but none must know; 
Sing hey! heigho! for a windy day. 
ENVOY. 
Queen, as a dream of the long ago 
That thrills the heart in a sweet, strange 
way, 
The days are going. But let them go; 
Sing hey! heigho! fora windy day! 


SALLY ANN’S EXPERIENCE. 
CALVERT HALL. 

“Come right in an’ set down. I was 
jest wishin’ I had somebody to talk to. 
Take that chair right by the door, s0’s 
you can get the breeze.” 

And Aunt Jane beamed at me over her 
silver-rimmed spectacles, and hitched her 
own chair a Jittle to one side, in order to 
give me the full benefit of the wind that 
was blowing softly through the white- 
curtained window, and carrying into the 
room the heavenliest odors from a field of 
clover that lay in full bloom just across 
the road. For it was June in Kentucky, 
and clover and bluegrass were running 
sweet riot over the face of the earth. 

“Yes, I’m a-piecin’ quilts again,”’ she 
said, snipping away at the bits of calico 
in her lap. “I did say I was done with 
that sort o’ work; but this mornin’ I was 
rummagin’ around up in the garret, an’ I 
came across this bundle of pieces, an’ 
thinks I, ‘I reckon it’s intended for me to 
piece one more quilt before I die’; I must 
*a’ put ’em there thirty years ago, an’ 
clean forgot ’em, an’ I’ve been settin’ here 
all the evenin’ cuttin’ ’em an’ thinkin’ 
about old times. 

‘Jest feel o’ that,” she continued, toss- 
ing some scraps into mylap. ‘‘They ain’t 





BY ELIZA 





no such caliker nowadays. This ain’t 
your five-cent stuff that fades in the first 
washin’ an’ wears out in the second, A 
caliker dress was somethin’ worth buyin’ 
an’ worth makin’ up in them days. That 
blue flowered piece was a dress I got the 
spring before Abram died. When I put 
on mournin’ it was as good as new, an’ I 
give it to sister Mary. That one with the 
green ground and white figger was my 
niece Rebecca’s. She wore it for the first 
time to the County Fair the year I took 
the premium on my salt-risin’ bread an’ 
sponge cake. This black an’ white piece 
Sally Ann Flint give me. I ricollect ’twas 
in blackberry time, an’ I'd been out in the 
big pastur’ pickiu’ some for supper, an’ I 
stopped in at Sally Ann’s for a drink o’ 
water on my way back. She was cuttin’ 
out this dress.’ Aunt Jane broke off 
with a little soprano laugh. 

“Did I ever tell you about Sally Ann’s 
experience?”’ she said, as she laid two 
three-cornered pieces together, and began 
to sew with her slender, nervous old 
fingers. 

To find Aunt Jane alone, and in a remi- 
niscent mood! This was delightful. 

“Do tell me,” I said. 

Aunt Jane was silent for a few moments. 
She always made this pause before begin- 
ning a story, and there was something im- 
pressive about it. I used to think she 
was making an invocation to the goddess 
of Memory. 

‘“'T was forty years ago,’’ she began, 
musingly, ‘an’ the way of it was this: 
Our church was considerably out of fix, 
It needed a new roof. Some o’ the win- 
der lights was out, an’ the floor was as 
bare as your hand, an’ always had been. 
The men-folk managed to git the roof 
shingled an’ the winders fixed, an’ us 
women in the Mite Society concluded 
we'd git acyarpet. We'd been savin’ up 
our money for some time, an’ we had 
about twelve dollars. I ricollect what a’ 
argument we had, for some of us wanted 
the cyarpet, an’ some wanted to give it to 
furrin missions, as we'd set out to do at 
first, Sally Ann was the one that settled 
it. She says at last—Sally Ann was in 
favor of the cyarpet—she says, ‘Well, if 
any of the heathen fails to hear the gos- 
pel on account of our gettin’ this cyarpet, 
they’ll be saved anyhow, so Parson Page 
says. An’ if we send the money, an’ they 
do hear the gospel, like as not they won’t 
repent, an’ then they’re certain to be 
damned. An’ it seems to me as long as 
we ain’t sure what they'll do, we might as 
well keep the money an’ git the cyarpet. 
I never did see much sense, anyhow,’ says 
she, ‘in givin’ people a chance to damn 
theirsel ves.’ 

“Well, we decided to take Sally Ann’s 
advice, an’ we was talkin’ about app’intin’ 
acommittee to go to town the follerin’ 
Monday an’ pick out the cyarpet, when 
all at once ’Lizabeth Taylor—she was our 
treasurer—she spoke up, an’ says she, 
‘They ain’t no use app’intin’ that com- 
mittee. The money’s gone,’ she says, 
sort o’ short and quick. ‘I kep’ it in my 
top bureau drawer, an’ when I went for it 
yistiddy, it was gone, I'll pay it back if 
I'm ever able, but I ain’t able now.’ An’ 
with that she got up an’ walked out o’ the 
room, before any one could say a word, 
an’ we seen her goin’ down the road 
lookin’ straight before her an’ walkin’ 
right fast. 

*“An’ we—we set there an’ stared at 
each other in a sort o’ dazed way. I could 
see that everybody was thinkin’ the same 
thing, but nobody said a word, till our 
minister's wife—she was as good a womun 
as ever lived—she says ‘Judge not.’ 

“An’ them two words was jest like a 
sermon to us. Then Sally Ann spoke up, 
an’ says: ‘For the Lord’s sake, don’t let 
the men-folks know anything about this. 
They’re always sayin’ that women ain’t 
fit to handle money, an’ I for one don’t 
want to give ’em no more ground to stand 
on than they’ve already got.’ 

‘So we agreed to say nothin’ about it, 
an’ all of us kept our promise except 
Milly Amos. She had mighty little sense 
to begin with, an’ havin’ been married only 
about two months, she’d about lost that 
little. So next mornin’ I happened to 
meet Sani Amos, an’ he says to me, 
‘Aunt Jane, how much money have you 
women got to’rds the new cyarpet for the 
church?’ I looked him square in the 
face, an’ I says, ‘Are you a member of the 
Ladies’ Mite Society of Goshen Church, 
Sam Amos? ‘’Cause, if you are, you 
already know how much money we’ve 
got, an’ if you ain’t, you've got no busi- 
ness knowin’. An’, furthermore,’ says I, 
‘there’s some women that can’t keep a 
secret an’ a promise, an’ some that can, 
an’ I can.’ An’ that settled him. 

“Well, ’Lizabeth never showed her face 
outside her door for more’n a month 
afterwards, an’ a more _ pitiful-lookin’ 
creatur’ you never saw than she was when 
she come out to prayer-meetin’ the night 
Sally Anu give her experience. She set 
*’way back in the church, an’ she was as 
pale and peaked as if she had been through 
a siege of typhoid. [I ricollect it all as if 
it had been yesterday. We sung ‘Wel- 





come, Sweet Hour,’ and Parson Page 
prayed a pra’r, an’ then called on the 
brethren to say anything they might feel 
called on to say concernin’ their experi- 
ence in the past week, Old Uncle Jim 
Matthews begun to clear his throat, an’ I 
knew, as well as I knew my name, he was 
fixin’ to git up an’ tell how precious the 
Lord had been to his soul, jest like he'd 
been doin’ every Wednesday night for 
twenty years. But, before he got started, 
here come ’Lizabeth walkin’ down the 
side aisle, an’ stopped right in front o’ the 
pulpit. 

** ‘I’ve somethin’ to say,’ she says, ‘It’s 
been on my mind till I can’t stand it any 
longer. I’ve got to tell it, or I'll gocrazy. 
It was me that took that cyarpet money. 
I only meant to borry it. I thought sure 
I'd be able to pay it back before it was 
wanted. But things went wrong, an’ I 
ain’t known a peaceful minute since, an’ 
never shall again, I reckon. I took it to 
pay my way up to Louisville, the time I 
got the news that Mary was dyin’.’ 

‘*Mary was her daughter by her first 
husband, you see, ‘I begged Jacob to 
give me the money tg go on,’ says she, ‘an’ 
he wouldn't do it. I tried to give up and 
stay, but I jest couldn’t. Mary was all I 
had in the world; and maybe you that has 
children can put yourself in my place, an’ 
know what it would be to hear your only 
child callin’ to you from her deathbed, an’ 
you not able to go to her. I asked Jacob 
three times for the money,’ she says, ‘an’ 
when I found he wouldn’t give it to me, I 
said to myself, “I’m goin’ anyhow.” I 
got down on my knees,’ says she, ‘an’ 
asked the Lord to show me a way, an’ I 
felt sure He would. As soon as Jacob had 
eat his breakfast, and gone out on the 
farm, I dressed myself, an’ as I opened 
the top bureau drawer to get out my best 
collar, I saw the missionary money. It 
come right into my head,’ says she, ‘that 
maybe this was the answer to my prayer; 
maybe I could borry this money, an’ pay 
it back some way or other before it was 
called for. I tried to put it out o’ my 
head, but the thought kept comin’ back; 
an’ when I went down into the sittin’- 
room to get Jacob’s cyarpetsack to carry 
a fow things in, I happened to look up at 
the mantelpiece, an’ saw the brass candle- 
sticks with prisms all ’round ’em that 
used to belong to my mother; an’ all at 
once I seemed to see jest what the Lord 
intended for me, to do. 

** *You know,’ she says, ‘I had a boarder 
summer before last—that lady from Louis- 
ville, an’ she wanted them candlesticks 
the worst kind, an’ offered me fifteen dol- 
lars for ’em. I wouldn’t part with ’em 
then, but she said if ever I wanted to sell 
‘em, to let her know, an’ she left her 
name and address on a cyard. I went to 
the big Bible an’ got out the cyard, and I 
packed the candlesticks in the cyarpet- 
bag, an’ put on my bonnet. When I 
opened the door I looked up the road, 
and the first thing I saw was Dave Craw- 
ford comin’ along in his new buggy. I 
went out to the gate, and he drew up and 
asked me if I was goin’ to town, and said 
he’d take me. It looked like the Lord 
was leadin’ me all the time,’ says she, 
‘but the way things turned out, it must 
‘a’ been Satan. I got to Mary just two 
hours betore she died, and she looked up 
in my face and says, ‘‘Mother, I knew God 
wouldn’t let me die till I'd seen you once 
more,’’ x,” 

Here Aunt Jane took off her glasses and 
wiped her eyes. ‘I can’t tell this with- 
out cryin’ to save my life,”’ said she; ‘but 
*Lizabeth never shed a tear. She looked 
like she’d got past cryin’, and she talked 
straight on as if she’d made up her mind 
to say jest so much, and she’d die if she 
didn’t get to say it. Well. 

‘**As soon as the funeral was over,’ says 
she, ‘I set out to find the lady that wanted 
the candlesticks. She wasn’t at home, 
but her niece was there, an’ said she’d 
heard her aunt speak of the candlesticks 
often; and she’d be home in a few days, 
and would send me the money right off. 
I come home thinkin’ it was all right, and 
[ kept expectin’ the money every day, 
but it never come till day before yester- 
day. I wrote three times about it, but I 
never got a word from her, till Monday. 
She had just got home, she said, and 
hoped I hadn’t been inconvenienced by 
the delay. She wrote a nice, polite letter 
and sent me a check for fifteen dollars, 
and here itis. I wanted to confess it all 
that day at the Mite Society, but some- 
how I couldn’t till I had the money right 
in my hand to pay back. If the lady had 
only come back when her niece said she 
was comin’, it would all have turned out 
right, but I reckon it’s a judgment on me 
for meddling with the Lord’s money. 
God only knows what I’ve suffered,’ says 
she, ‘but if 1 had to do it over again, I 
believe I'd do it. Mary was all the child 
I had in the world, and I had to see her 
once more before she died. I’ve been a 
member of this church for twenty years,’ 
says she, ‘but I reckon you'll hav, to turn 
me out now.’ 

“The pore thing stood there tremblin’ 
and holding out the check as if she ex. 





pected somebody to come and take it. Old 
Silas Petty was glowerin’ at her from 
under his eyebrows, and it put me in 
mind of the Pharisees and the woman 
they wanted to stone, and I ricollect 
thinkin’, ‘Oh, if the Lord Jesus would jest 
come in and take her part!’ And while 
we all set there like a passel o’ mutes, 
Sally Ann got up and marched down the 
middle aisle, and stood right by ’Lizabeth. 
You know what funny thoughts people 
will have sometimes. 

‘Well, I felt so relieved. It popped 
into my head all at once that we didn’t 
need the Lord after all, Sally Ann would 
do jest as well. It seemed sort o’ like 
sacrilege, but I couldn’t help it. 

**Well, Sally Ann looked all around, as 
composed as you please, and says she, ‘I 
reckon if anybody’s turned out o’ this 
church on account o’ that miserable little 
money, it’ll be Jacob and not ’Lizabeth. 
A man that won’t give his wife money to 
go to her dyin’ child is too mean to stay 
in a Christian church, anyhow; and things 
is come to a pretty pass in this State, 
when a woman, that had eight hundred 
dollars when she married, has to go to her 
husband and git down on her knees and 
beg for what’s her own. Where's that 
money 'Lizabeth had when she married 
you?’ says she, turnin’ round and lookin’ 
Jacob in the face. ‘Down in that ten- 
acre medder lot, ain’t it?—and in that new 
barn you built lastspring. A pretty elder 
you are, ain’t you? Elders don’t seem to 
have improved much since Susannah’s 
times. If there ain’t one sort o’ meanness 
in ’em it’s another,’ says she. Goodness 
knows what she would ’a’ said, but jest 
here old Deacon Petty rose up. And says 
he, ‘Brethren’—and he spread his arms 
out and waved ’em up and down like he 
was goin’ to pray—‘brethren, this is aw- 
ful! If this woman wants to give her 
religious experience, why,’ says he, very 
kind and condescendin’, ‘of course she 
can do so, But when it comes to a woman 
standin’ up in the house of the Lord and 
revilin’ an elder as this woman is doin’, 
why, I tremble,’ says he, ‘for the church 
of Christ. For don’t the Apostle Paul 
say, “Let your women keep silent in the 
church’’?’ 

*‘As soon as he named the ’Postle Paul, 
Sally Ann give a kind of snort. Sally 
Ann was turrible free-spoken, And when 
Deacon Petty said that, she jest squared 
herself like she intended to stand there 
till jedgment day, and says she, ‘The 
’Postle Paul has been dead ruther too long 
for me to be afraid of him, And I never 
heard of him app’intin’ Deacon Petty to 
represent him in this church. If the 
’Postle Paul don’t like what I’m sayin’, 
let him rise up from his grave in Corin- 
thians or Ephesians, or wherever he’s 
buried, and say so. I’ve got a message 
from the Lord to the men-folks of this 
church, and I’m goin’ to deliver it, Paul 
or no Paul,’ says she. ‘And as for you, 
Silas Petty, I ain’t forgot the time I 
dropped in to see Maria one Saturday 
night, and found her washin’ out her 
flannel petticoat, and dryin’ it before the 
fire. And every time I’ve had to hear you 
lead in prayer since then I've said to my- 
self, ‘‘Lord, how high can a man's prayers 
rise toward heaven when his wife ain’t 
got but one flannel skirt to her name? No 
higher than the back of his pew, if you'll 
let me tell it.””. I knew jest how it was,’ 
said Sally Ann, ‘as well as if Maria’d told 
me. She'd been havin’ the milk and but- 
ter money from the old roan cow she’d 
raised from a little heifer, and jest because 
feed was scarce, you'd sold her off before 
Maria had money enough to buy her win- 
ter flannels. I can give my experience, 
can I? Well, that’s jest what I’m a-doin’,’ 
says she; ‘an’ while I’m about it,’ says 
she, ‘I’ll give in some experience for 
*Lizabeth an’ Maria an’ the rest of the 
women who, betwixt their husbands an’ 
the ’Postle Paul, have about lost all the 
gumption and grit that the Lord started 
them out with. If the ’Postle Paul,’ says 
she, ‘has got anything to say about a 
woman workin’ like a slave for twenty- 
five years, an’ then havin’ to set up an’ 
wash out her clothes Saturday night so’s 
she can go to church clean Sunday morn- 
in’, I'd like to hear it. But don’t you 
dare to say nothin’ to me about keepin’ 
silence in the church. There was times 
when Paul says he didn’t know whether 
he had the spirit of God or not, an’ I’m 
certain that when he wrote that text he 
wasn’t no more inspired than you are, 
Silas Petty, when you tell Maria to shut 
her mouth.’ 

‘Job Taylor was settin’ right in front 
of Deacon Petty, an’ I reckon he thought 
his time was comin’ next; so he gets up, 
easy like, with his red bandanna to his 
mouth, an’ starts out. But Sally Ann 
headed him off before he’d gone six steps, 
an’ says she, ‘There ain’t nothin’ the mat- 
ter with you, Job Taylor; you set right 
down an’ hear what I’ve got to say. I’ve 
knelt an’ stood through enough o’ your 
long-winded prayers, an’ now it’s my time 
to talk an’ yours to listen.’ 

‘*An’ bless your life, if Job didn’t set 
down as meek as Moses, an’ Sally Ann lit 





right into him, An’ says she, ‘I reckon 
you’re afraid 1’1l tell some o’ your mean- 
ness, ain't you? An’ the only thing that 
stands in my way, is that ther’s so much 
to tell I don’t know where to begin. There 
ain’t a woman in this church,’ says she, 
‘that don’t know how Marthy scrimped 
and worked and saved to buy her a new 
set o’ furniture, an’ how you took the 
money with you when you went to Cincin. 
nati the spring before she died, an’ come 
back without the furniture. An’ when 
she asked you for the money, you told her 
that she and everything she had belonged 
to you, and that your mother’s old furni- 
ture was good enough for anybody. It’s 
my belief,’ says she, ‘that’s what killed 
Marthy. Women are dyin’ every day, an’ 
the doctors will tell you it’s some new- 
fangled disease or other, when, if the 
truth was known, it’s nothin’ but wantin’ 
somethin’ they can’t get, an’ hopin’ an’ 
waitin’ for something that never comes, 
I’ve watched ’em an’! know. The night 
before Marthy died she says to me, ‘Sally 
Ann,’’ says she, ‘‘I could die a heap peace- 
fuller, if I jest knew the front room was 
fixed up right with a new set of furniture 
for the funeral.”’ An’ Sally Ann p’inted 
her finger right at Job an’ says she, ‘I 
said it then, an’ I say it now to your face, 
Job Taylor, you killed Marthy the same 
as if you’d taken her by the throat and 
choked the life out of her.’ 

‘‘Mary Embry, Job’s sister-in-law, was 
sittin’ right behind me, an’ I heard her 
say ‘Amen!’ as fervent as if somebody had 
been prayin’. Job set there, lookin’ like 
a sheep-killin’ dog, an Sally Ann went 
right on. 

‘**T know,’ says she, ‘the law gives you 
the right to your wives’ earnin’s an’ every- 
thing they’ve got, down to the clothes on 
their backs; an’ I’ve always said there 
was some Kentucky law that was made 
for the express purpose of encouragin’ 
men in their natural meanness—a p’int in 
which the Lord knows they don’t need no 
encouragin’, There’s some men,’ says 
she, ‘that'll sneak behind the ’Postle Paul 
when they’re plannin’ any meanness 
against their wives, an’ some that runs to 
the law, an’ you’re one of the law kind. 
But mark my words,’ says she, ‘oné of 
these days, you men who've been stealin’ 
your wives’ property an’ defraudin’ ‘em, 
an’ cheatin’ ’em out o’ their just dues, 
you'll have to stand before a judge that 
cares mighty little for Kentucky law; an’ 
all the law an’ all the Scripture you can 
bring up won't save you from goin’ where 
the rich man went.’ 

“TI can see Sally Ann right now,’ and 
Aunt Jane pushed her glasses up on her 
forehead, and looked with a dreamy, re- 
trospective gaze through the doorway and 
beyond, where swaying elms and maples 
were whispering softly to each other as 
the breeze touched them. “She had on 
her old black poke-bonnet and some black 
yarn mitts, an’ she didn’t come nigh up 
to Job’s shoulder, but Job set an’ listened 
as if he jest had to. I heard Dave Craw- 
ford shufflin’ his feet an’ clearin’ his 
throat while Sally Ann was talkin’ to Job. 
Dave’s farm j’ined Sally Ann’s, an’ they 
had a lawsuit once about the way a fence 
ought to run, an’ Sally Ann beat him. He 
always despised Sally Ann after that, an’ 
used to call her a ‘he-woman.’ Sally Ann 
heard the shufflin’, an’ as soon as she got 
through with Job, she turned around to 
Dave, an’ says she: ‘Do you think your 
hemmin’ an’ scrapin’ is goin’ to stop me, 
Dave Crawford? You're one o’ the men 
that makes me think that it’s better to 
be a Kentucky horse than a Kentucky 
woman, Many’s the time,’ says she, ‘I’ve 
seen pore July with her head tied up, 
crawlin’ around tryin’ to cook for sixteen 
harvest hands, an’ you out in the stable 
cossentin’ up a sick mare, an’ rubbin’ down 
your three-year-olds tu get ’em in trim for 











‘*Tt ts an. Ill Wind 
That Blows Nobody Good.”” 


That small ache or pain or 
weakness is the ** ill wind’’ 
that directs your attention to 
the necessity of purifying 
your blood by taking Hood's 
Sarsapartlla. Then your 
whole body receives good, 
for the purified blood goes 
tingling to every organ. 
is the great remedy for all 
ages and both sexes. 

Dyspepsia — “ Complicated tth 
ler and kidney trouble, I suffered for 


years from dyspepsia, axth severe pains. 
Hood's Sarsaparilla made me strong and 
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the fair. Of all the things that’s hard to 
understand,’ says she, ‘the hardest is a 
man that has more mercy on his horse 
than he bas on his wife. July's found 
rest at last,’ says she, ‘out in the grave- 
yard; an’ every time I pass your house I 
thank the Lord that you’ve got to pay a 
good price for your cookin’ now, as there 
ain’t a woman in the country fool enough 
to step into July’s shoes.’ 

“Bat, la!” said Aunt Jane, breaking off 
with her happy laugh—the laugh of one 
who revels in rich memories—‘‘what's the 
use of me tellin’ all this stuff? The long 
and the short of it is, that Sally Ann had 
her say about nearly every man in the 
church. She told how Mary Embry had 
to cut up her wedding skirts to make 
clothes for her first baby; an’ how John 
Martin stopped Hannah one day when she 
was carryin’ her mother a pound of but- 
ter, an’ made her go back an’ put the 
butter down in the cellar; an’ how Lije 
Davison used to make Ann pay him for 
every bit of chicken feed, an’ then take 
half the egg money because the chickens 
got into his garden, an’ how Abner Page 
give his wife twenty-five cents for spend- 
in’ money the time she went to visit her 
sister. 

‘Sally Ann always was a masterful sort 
of woman, an’ that night it seemed like 
she was possessed, The way she talked 
made me think of the Day of Pentecost 
an’ the gift of tongues. An’ finally she 
got tothe minister! I'd been wonderin’ 
all along if she was goin’ to let him off. 
She turned around to where be was settin’ 
under the pulpit, an’ says she, ‘Brother 
Page, you’re a good man, but you ain’t so 
good you couldn't be better. It was jest 
last week,’ says she, ‘that the women came 
around beggin’ money to buy you a new 
suit of clothes to go to Presbytery in; an’ 
I told’em if it was to get Mrs. Pagea 
new dress, I was ready to give; but not a 
dime was I goin’ to give towards puttin’ 
finery on a man’s back. I’m tired o’ 
seein’ the ministers walk up into the pul- 
pit in their slick black broadcloths, an’ 
their wives sittin’ down in the pew in an 
old black silk that’s been turned upside 
down, wrong side out, an’ hind part be- 
fore, an’ sponged, an’ pressed, an’ made 
over till you can’t tell whether it’s silk, or 
caliker, or what.’ 

‘*Well, I reckon there was some o’ the 
women that expected the roof to fall down 
on us when Sally Ann said that right to 
the minister. But it didn’t fall, an’ Sally 
Ann went straight on. ‘An’ when it comes 
to the perseverance of the saints an’ the 
decrees of God,’ says she, ‘there ain’t 
many cao preach a better sermon; but 
there’s some of your sermons,’ says she, 
‘that ain’t fit for nothin’ but kindlin’ fires. 
There’s that one you preached last Sunday 
on the twenty fourth verse of the fifth 
chapter of Ephesians, [reckon I've heard 
about a hundred an’ fifty sermons on that 
text, an’ I reckon I'll keep on hearin’ ’em 
as long as there ain't nobody but men to 
do the preachin’. Anybody would think,’ 
says she, ‘that you preachers was struck 
blind every time you git through with the 
twenty-fourth verse, for I never heard a 
sermon on the twenty fifth verse. I be- 
lieve there’s men in this church that 
thinks the fifth chapter of Ephesians 
hasn’t got but twenty-four verses, an’ I’m 
goin’ to read the rest of it to ’em for once 
anyhow.’ 

‘An’ if Sally Ann didn’t walk right up 
into the pulpit same as if she’d been or- 
dained, an’ read what Paul said about 
men lovin’ their wives as Christ loved the 
Church, an’ as they loved their own 
bodies. 

** ‘Now,’ says she, ‘if Brother Page can 
reconcile these texts with what Paul says 
about women submittin’ an’ bein’ subject, 
he’s welcome to doit. But,’ says she, ‘if 
I had the preachin’ to do, I wouldn’t waste 
no time reconcilin’. I’d jest say that when 
Paul told women to be subject to their 
husbands in everything, he wasn’t in- 
spired; an’ when he told men to love their 
wives as their own bodies, he was in- 
spired; an’ I’d like to see the Presbytery 
that could silence me from preachin’ as 
long as I wanted to preach. As for turn- 
in’ out o’ the church,’ says she, ‘I’d like to 
know who’s to do the turnin’ out. When 
the disciples brought that woman to Christ 
there wasn’t a man in the crowd fit to cast 
a stone at her; an’ if there’s any man 
nowadays good enough to set in judgment 
on @ woman, his name ain’t on the rolls of 
Goshen Church. If ’Lizabeth,’ says she, 
‘had as much common sense as she’s got 
conscience, she’d know that the matter o’ 
that money didn’t concern nobody but our 
Mite Society, an’ we women can settle it 
without any help from you deacons and 
elders,’ 

“Well, I reckon Parson Page thought if 
he didn’t head Sally Ann off some way or 
other she’d go on all night; so when she 
kind o’ stopped for breath an’ shut up the 
big Bible, he grabbed a hymn-book an’ 
Bays: 

“**Let us sing, ‘‘Blest be the Tie that 
Binds,.”’’ 

“He struck up the tune himself; an’ 
about the middle of the first verse Mis’ 





Page got up an’ went over to where ’ Liza- 
beth was standin’, an’ give her the right 
hand of fellowship, an’ then Mis’ Petty 
did the same; an’ first thing we knew we 
was all round her shakin’ hands and hug- 
gin’ her an’ cryin’ over her. ‘'Twas a reg- 
‘lar love-feast; and we went home feelin’ 
like we'd been through a big protracted 
meetin’ and got religion over again. 

‘*’T wasn’t more’n a week till ’Lizabeth 
was down with slow fever—nervous col- 
lapse, old Doctor Pendleton called it. We 
took turns nussin’ her, and one day she 
looked up in my face and s. ys, ‘Jane, | 
know now what,the mercy of the Lord 
is.’ ” 

Here Aunt Jane paused, and began to 
cut three cornered pieces out of a time- 
stained square of flowered chintz. The 
quilt was to be of the wild-goose pattern. 
There was a drowsy hum from the bee- 
hive near the window, and the shadows 
were lengthening as sunset approached. 

“One queer thing about it,’’ she re- 
sumed, ‘‘was that while Sally Ann was 
talkin’, not one of us felt like laughin’. 
We set there as solemn as if parson, was 
preachin’ to us on ‘lection and predestina- 
tion, But whenever I think about it now, 
I laugh fit to kill, And I’ve thought many 
a time that Sally Ann’s plain talk to them 
men done more good than all the sermons 
us women had had preached to us about 
bein’ ‘shamefaced’ and ‘submittin’’ our- 
selves to our husbands, for every one o’ 
them women come out in new clothes 
that spring, an’ such a change as it made 
in some of’em. [ wouldn’t be surprised 
if she did have a message to deliver, jest 
as she said. The Bible says an ass spoke 
up once and reproved a man, an’ I reckon 
if an ass can reprove a man, 80 can a wo- 
man, An’ it looks to me like men stand 
in need of reprovin’ now as they did in 
Balaam’s days.’’ 

‘‘How about you and Uncle Abram?” I 
suggested. ‘Didn’t Sally Ann say any- 
thing about you in her experience?” 

Aunt Jane’s black eyes snapped with 
some of the fire of her long-past youth. 
‘*Lal no, child,”’ she said, ‘Abram never 
was that kind of a man, an’ I never was 
that kind of a woman. I ricollect as we 
was walkin’ home that night Abram says, 
sort o’ humble-like: ‘Jane, badn’t you 
better git that brown merino you was 
lookin’ at last County Court day?’ 

“An’ I says, ‘Don’t you worry about 
that brown merino, Abram. It’s a-lyin’ 
in my bottom drawer right now. I told 
the storekeeper to cut it off jest as soon 
as your back was turned, and Mis’ Simp- 
son is goin’ to make it next week.’ And 
Abram he jest laughed, and says, ‘Well, 
Jane, I never saw your beat.’ You see, I 
never was no hand at ‘submittin’’ myself 
to my husband, like some women. I’ve 
often wondered if Abram wouldn’t ’a’ 
been jest like Silas Petty if I’d been like 
Maria. I’ve noticed that whenever a wo- 
man’s willin’ to be imposed upon, there's 
always a man standin’ ’round ready to do 
the impcsin’, I never went to no law-book 
to find out what my rights was, I did my 
duty faithful to Abram, and when I 
wanted anything I went and got it, and 
Abram paid for it, and I can’t see but 
what we got on jest as well as we'd ’a’ 
done if 1’d a-‘submitted’ myself.” 

Longer and longer grew the shadows, 
and the faint tinkle of bells came in 
through the windows. The cows were 
beginning to come home. The spell of 
Aunt Jane’s dramatic art was upon me. 
I began to feel that my own personality 
had somehow slipped away from me, and 
those dead people, evoked from their 
graves by an old woman’s histrionism, 
seemed more real to me than my living, 
breathing self. 

“There, now, I’ve talked you clean to 
death,’’ she said with a happy laugh, as I 
rose to go. ‘‘But we’ve had a real nice 
time, and I’m glad you come.” 

The sun was almost down, as I walked 
slowly away. 
turn of the road, Aunt Jane was standing 
on the doorstep, shading her eyes and 
peering across the level fields. I knew 
what it meant. Beyond the fields was a 
bit of woodland, and in one corner of that 
you might, if your eyesight was good, 
discern here and there a glimpse of white. 
It was the old burying ground of Goshen 
Church; and I knew by the strained atti- 
tude and intent gaze of the watcher in the 
door that somewhere in the sunlit space 
between Aunt Jane’s doorstep and the 
little country graveyard, the souls of the 
living and the dead were keeping a silent 
tryst.— The Cosmopolitan. 
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REPUBLICAN WOMEN TAKE A HAND. 

At Philadelphia, the National Woman’s 
Republican Association is in evidence for 
the Convention. 

Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, the president, has 
opened headquarters, 

Regarding the vice-presidency, Mrs. 
Foster said: ‘‘Personally, I have no choice. 
I believe with Senator Hanna and the 
majority of the leaders that a man should 
be selected who suits all of the party, who 


When I looked back, at the | 


would make an acceptable President, if 
necessary, and who can get votes. Nearly 
all of the men mentioned so far can do 
this.” 

Mrs. William 8S. Taylor, wife of the ex- 
Governor of Kentucky, has been elected 
an honorary delegate to the Convention, 
but whether or not she will be admitted 
to the floor Secretary Dick could not say. 
The only woman who is sure of a seat on 
the floor is Mrs. William Henry Jones, of 
Salt Lake City, U., who is a regularly 
elected delegate. Mrs. Jones is the wife 
of a well-known civil engineer, and is 
president of the Woman's Republican 
Club of Salt Lake City.— Boston Herald. 








Your best friend can give you no better 
advice than this: “For impure blood, 
bad stomach, and weak nerves take Hood's 
Sarsaparilla.”’ 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 





The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this oftice. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Single Leatlets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for J0 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mase. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

More Testimony from Colorado. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wzeaty 

Wyoming Speaks for erself 

Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V.8. Groesbeck. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by anny B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

he Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 

W. Bashford. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Opposition and Indifference of Women, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8S. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gress on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Three Dreams in a Desert, by Olive 
Schreiner. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A umble Advocate, dy Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 
Adams. 

Also for sale: 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 














Via Rockford, Freeport, Dubuque, Independe: 
Waterloo, Webster City, Fort Dodge, Rock 
City, Denison and Council Bluffs, 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 





Buffet library -smok ingicars, sleeping cars, free 
reclining chair cars. bining cars. 

Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and connecting 
A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Chicago. 





lines. 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 


The Finest Trains in the West. 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen, Pass. and Ticket Agent 
8S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY COR. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Pas 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fasi 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives ful 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 








The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills of Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 
SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico. 


Connections made at New Orleans with 
all Eastern Lines. 








For other information apply to 
E. E. CORRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 
A sample copy of the “Sunset” Magazine, a 
py ba ens devoted to the development 


of the Pacific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


Boston & Albany R.R. 


Through Train and Car Service, 
in effect April 29, 1900. 


TWO FAST TRAINS 





“Chicago” ‘‘North Shore” 
Special Special 
Via Lake Shore Via Mich. Cen, 
Ly. Boston 10.45 a. M. 2.00 P. M. 
Due Albany 4.10 P.M. 7.35 ‘“ 
*“* Syracuse 7.55 ‘ 11.40 “ |- 
* Rochester 9.40 * 1.30 a.m. 
* Buffalo 11.40 “* 
* Toledo 5.55 A.M. 
* Detroit 8.15 * 
* Chicago 11.50 ‘“* 4.00 P.M. 





The Finest Pullman Cars will be run on 
these trains. A. 8. HANSON, 
Gen. Passgr. Agent. 








THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman's Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 








Boston, Mass. 











ANTED. Women of intelligence and energy 

of twenty-five years of age and upwards, to 

engage under salary and commission in a remu- 

nerative investment business in Boston and 

vicinity. Address, giving particulars, R. H., 
Box,178, Boston. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 
Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fifty-first Annual Session opened Sept. 26. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de- 

artments. Clinical Instruction and izes. 

‘LARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, North lleg@ 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are ree 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 











SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston, 


The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


... LADIES... 


Do you want to stand correctly? Do you want 
the prevailing figure and carriage—a hat abdo- 
men, long waist, sloping hips. and hose supported 
back and front? If so, wear the newest and only 
practical, comfortable, non-injurious requisiteon 
the market— 














The Madam Waitee 


Abdominal Hose 
Supporter Belt 


(Patented August 1, 1899, February 20, 1900), 


Guaranteed to produce these results. Weighs 
but three ounces, gives the short back and long 
front waist line; is provided with a detachable 
serviette supporter clasp, easily applied, dispens 
ing with an extra belt, safety-pins or buckles. 

Price in Black or White Cotton, @1.50. Satin, 
any color, $2.50. Give easy waist measure over 
corsets. Sold by 


MADAM WAITEE, 29 TEMPLE PLACE. 


Send 2-cent stamp for circular. 


Why Did Hoyle 
Win the 
Medfield Road Race? 


Because He Rode the 


LIBERTY 


frictionless Sprocket. 


He climbed the grades easily 
and held the lead down. We 
took three other prizes. 


Model 79, 2214 Ibs. 
$50.00 

Model 81, 20 Ibs., Track Racer 
$60.00 

Model 83, Roadster 
$35.00 

Model 86, Roadster 
$30.00 


All fitted with the friction- 
less sprocket. Hoyle rode 20 
. Track Racer. 


The Liberty Cycle Co. 


Boston Branch, J. J. FRANCIS, Mgr. 
Wheels at $10.00 down, $2.00 per week. 


SHORTHAN 








BY MAIL, Free Courseof 
Kerst’s School, Corning,N.¥ 
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OYAL 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
qa Sears 


BAKING 
PowDvDER 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


VER MONT WOmay SesvRAes ASSOCIA- 


At the annual meeting of the Vermon; 
Woman Suffrage Association, June 12 and 
18, at Waterbury Centre, the secretary, 
Miss Laura Moore, made the following 
report: 

As “the land has rest’’ from legislation 
in Vermont every other year, the Vermont 
Woman Suffrage Association has time to 
forget and forgive the injustice done to 
one half the citizens by those who assem- 
ble, once in two years, and declare by their 
votes that taxation without representation 
is not tyranny, when the taxed have com- 
mitted the crime of being women. 

At the same time, we are not resting 
from efforts to make and advance plans 
that will one day result in bringing Ver- 
mont forward and abreast with the civil- 
ized world on one of the greatest ques- 
tions of the age,—woman’s enfranchise- 
ment. That the women of Vermont should 
have been eight times denied a right that 
has been enjoyed by women of old Eng- 
land for more than thirty years, shows 
how far in the rear the State has fallen. 

STATE PRESS, 

The special line of work the past year 
has beeu the distribution of woman suf- 
frage literature. The plan adopted last 
year of sending woman suffrage papers to 
all the editors in the State, that they may 
be supplied with the best material from 
which to select for their papers, was 80 
courteously received by a large proportion 
of the State press, that it has been con. 
tinued another year. Letters were ad- 
dressed by your secretary to all the Ver- 
mont editors to learn if the papers had 
been received and were acceptable. In 
response to these letters prompt and 
kindly answers were received from a sur- 
prisingly large number of busy editors, 
who are not likely to waste time ov use 
less correspondence. From some came 
pleasant words concerning the paper, with 
kindly acceptance of the gift; from others, 
promises to read the paper, and allow 
space for such items as they may approve 
in their columns. But, best of all, has 
been the actual publishment of items on 
woman suffrage in the State papers. The 
friendliness towards the cause manifested 
by these ‘watchmen who stand upun the 
towers” is a cheering sign of the times, 
and whenever they are willing to accept 
their high privilege as leaders, the mil- 
lennium for equal rights is near, 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE LITERATURE 

Leaflets have been widely distributed in 
the State, and in this work mention should 
be made of the codperation given by su- 
perintendents of franchise in the W. C 
T. U. In Caledonia County every Union 
aided in the work. Many Unions are 
taking the Woman’s JOURNAL or Column 
to pass from one member to another. 
Five copies of the JouRNAL were donated 
to Vermont by Miss E. F. Munroe, of 
Cambridge, Mass., for one year. One 
copy is placed in a State college library, 
one in a seminary, and all where they will 
have numerous readers. 


IN MEMURIAM, 

During tbe past year the Association 
has been again bereaved of valuable mem- 
bers, as follows: Mrs. G. H. Blake, of Bar- 
ton; Mrs. Louise E. Alfred, Newport; Mrs. 
Emma F. Button, Middlebury; Mrs. Sarah 
B. Smith, Ferrisburgh; Miss Mary A. 
Burt, Bellows Falls, and Mr. E. W. Clark, 
of Peacham., Mr. Clark was a charter 
member of the Association, and all were 
esteemed comrades, whose loss we mourn. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

The number of paying members for the 
past year is eighty eight; number of new 
members, six. Largest number in one 
town, at Barton. 

WOMEN IN PUBLIC OFFICES. 

From statistics given in the Vermont 
Register, facts concerning the number of 
women in Vermont who were holding 
public offices in 1899 have been gathered. 
Number of women holding the office of 
town clerk is ten; school directors, four; 
postmasters, sixty-seven; town school 
superintendents, eighty-one. 

WOMEN GRADUATES IN VT. COLLEGES. 

From the two colleges in Vermont the 
following reports have been received: 
Whole number of women graduates from 
Vermont University at Burlington, one 
hundred and fourteen; number of gradu- 
ates in 1899, fourteen; whole number from 
Middlebury, fifty-two; number graduated 
in 1899, seven. 

DELEGATES TO OTHER BODIES. 

The State Association was represented 
at the annual meeting of the National 
American W. S. A. in Washington, D. C., 
in February, 1900, by Hon. James Hutch 
inson and Mrs. Clinton Smith; at the New 
England W. S. A. annual meeting, held 
in Boston in May, by L. F. Wilbur, Esq. 


PETITIONS. 

The Association has been represented, 
through the president and secretary, on 
two petitions to the United States Con- 
gress: one asking for a sixteenth amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution, to 








enfranchise women; the other asking for 
rights for the women of the island of 
Hawaii. 

LECTURES. 

During the short vacation in December, 
Miss Mary N. Chase, our faithful helper, 
who is now a teacher in New Hampshire, 
filled appointments for lectures at Sutton, 
Barton Landing, and Coventry, with the 
usual] acceptance. 


In May, through the kindness of the 
National A. W. S, A., Miss Diana Hirsch- 
ler, a lawyer from Boston, came to Ver- 
mont for a series of nine lectures. Miss 
Hirschler spoke at Peacham, Barnet, Lyn- 
don Center, Derby, lrasburgh, St. Albans, 
Milton, Starksboro, and Rutland. Her 
lectures were everywhere much enjoyed 
by all who were favored in hearing them. 

MASSACHUSETTS FRIENDS, 

This report would be incomplete with- 
out mention of the financial help given 
the work by our valued friends in Massa- 
chusetts, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell and 
Mr. William Lloyd Garrison, who “‘weary 
not in well doing,’’ and are patient with 
slow progress. 

OFFICERS, 

In circulating literature, arranging for 
lectures, collecting dues, and in furthering 
plans of the Association, much praise is 
due our general officers and local commit- 
tees. In many towns the local committee 
well supplies the place of a local associa- 
tion, without the machinery. 

WORK FOR THE COMING YEAR, 

In the coming months, before the next 
Legislature convenes, another effort must 
be made to secure petitions for the munic- 
ipal suffrage bill, that is inevitable until it 
becomes a law. “Forgetting the things 
that are behind,” let every friend of the 
cause move bravely forward, and surprise 
all unbelievers with the finest petitions 
ever presented to a Vermont Legislature, 
In no other way can the old cry, ‘‘Women 
do not want the ballot!’ be sv effectually 
silenced. Another all-important plan of 
work is the securing of new members to 
the State association. Until local associ- 
ations are secured, the life of the work 
depends upon keeping alive a vigorous 
State Association. Let every member se- 
cure, at least, one new member during 
the coming year. 


OFFICERS: 
President, Elisabeth Colley, A. M., 
Waterbury Centre; Secretary, Laura 
Moore, Barnet; Treasurer, Mrs. A. D. 


Chandler, Barton Landing. 
RESOLUTIONS, 

These resolutions were adopted at the 
meeting: 

Resolved, That we reatlirm our unalterable 
belief in the equal rights principles, believ- 
ing these principles to be for the moral, 
social, and religious good of the race; and 
that we will continue to work to secure full 
political rights for the women of Vermont. 

And as astep in this direction, will peti- 
tion the next Legislature to grant tothe tax- 
paying women of the State the right of mu- 
nicipal suffrage. 

Resolved, That the long delay in granting 
that small fraction of justice—municipal suf- 
frage to tax-paying women—is unworthy of 
the honorable and chivalrous men of Ver- 
mont. 

Resolved, That in selecting candidates for 
the next Legislature, the friends of equal 
suffrage are respectfully urged to give their 
votes for men who have made a favorable 
record on this question in former Legisla- 
tures, or for men who are known to favor it. 
And the one half the citizens who have no 
votes are invited to use their ‘‘influence”’ to 
secure votes for such members. 

Resolved, That we congratulate the women 
of the Methodist Church on having been dis- 
covered by the late General Conference; 
and that henceforth they, together with their 
brothers, will be recognized as “‘lay mem- 
bers’’ of that great body. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention 

be hereby extended to Mr. Henry B. Black- 
well, editor of the Woman’s JourNAL, for 
his cheering presence at this Convention, 
and his inspiring and instructive address; 
also to the people of Waterbury Centre for 
the entertainment of this Convention, in 
tony for us a place of meeting, and 
n0mes for us, during our stay among them. 
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LOUISIANA, 

The Era Club of New Orleans held a 
called meeting on June 9, in the interest 
of civil service, and also for the purpose 
of drafting resolutions upon the death of 
Miss Katherine Nobles, one of the pioneer 
members of the club. 

The president, Miss Kate Gordon, paid 
a tribute to the memory of Miss Nobles, 
who, she said, had taken up the cause of 
suffrage when it meant much for a woman 
to stand alone, and educated others up to 
her views. She was one of the best friends 
of the club, as well as one of its founders. 
In regard to the question of civil service, 
and the contemplated repeal of the city 
charter which was adopted by the reform 
administration in 1896, Miss Gordon said 
it was a question in which all women, and 
especially the woman tax-payer, ought to 
be deeply interested. So many communi- 
cations had come to her, asking her if 








women could sign the slips pow being cir- 
culated in the interest of civil service, that 
she had accordingly addressed a com muni- 
cation to Mr. Chas. Payne Fenner, who is 
president of the movement now in pr. g- 


! ress in New Orleans, and through which 


hundreds of citizens have protested 
against the repeal of the city charter. She 
read a very interesting and courteous let- 
ter from Mr. Fenner in reply to her com- 
munication, expressing pleasure that the 
ladies had evinced a desire to take part in 
the movement. It was a most encourag- 
ing sign, and showed that the conscience 
of the city was awakening, and when a 
movement touches the public conscience 
it is sure to succeed. He said that women 
could help greatly in the movement, and 
suggested the formation of a Woman's 
Auxiliary Civil Service Association, and 
thought that it would be productive of 
great and good results. Mr. Fenner closed 
by saying that he thought it but just to 
let the ladies know that he had received 
similar offers of assistance from Mrs. L. 
M. Horner, president of the Local Council 
of Women, and he thought that with the 
coéperation of two such well-known and 
active bodies of women a great and wide- 
spread influence could be exerted. 

Commenting upon the letter, Miss Gor- 
don said that the action of the Era Club 
in taking up the sewerage and drainage 
question morally bound it to exert its in- 
fluence in favor of civil service. She 
thought that a mass meeting should be 
held, and also that a committee should be 
appointed to draft resulutions to be pre- 
sented to the general assembly, now in 
session, protesting against the repeal of 
the civil service law. 

Mrs. Evelyn W. Ordway spoke in sup- 
port of the action proposed by the presi- 
dent. The following resolutions were 
adopted: 


Whereas, the Era Club, an association 
formed to secure and protect the rights of 
women, views with regret and dismay the 
retrogressive step contemplated in the 
repeal or amendment of the city charter 
of 18096, the result of which would be a 
death-blow to the great principle of mod- 
ern reform, known as civil service; and 

Whereas, in the burden of taxation nec- 
essary to support the municipal govern- 
ment of New Orleans women form the 
larger half of the taxpayers: and 

Whereas, under existing conditions, in 
@ government which derives its powers 
from the consent of the governed, women 
have neither voice nor choice in their 
representatives; 

Whereas, the success of the late elec- 
tion for sewerage and drainage has been 
conceded to have been due to the vote of 
the women of New Orleans, which vote 
was secured through the efforts of the Era 
Club, and under the guarantee of protec- 
tion afforded by the civil service clause; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Era Club, in behalf 
of the women taxpayers of New Orleans, 
indorses civil service, and condemns and 
protests against any change in our city 
charter aimed to nullify in the slightest 
degree its usefulness, 

Be it further resolved, That it earnestly 
prays the members of the general assem- 
bly, now in session at Baton Rouge, to 
protect the women taxpayers of New Or- 
leans in their helpless position as an un- 
represented class, by preserving intact 
this great source of protection embodied 
in the principle of the merit system, and 
introduced into the charter of our city as 
one of the most beneficent results of the 
reform movement of 1896. 

Be it further resolved, That a copy of 
these resolutions be sent to each member 
of the general assembly; that they be pub- 
lished in our daily papers, and that they 
be spread upon the minutes of this asso- 
ciation. 





MAINE. 
Editors Woman's Journat: 

The vacation season is upon us, and all 
clubdom, like the Irishman’s version of 
Hamlet’s ghost, is ‘‘oot on a time,’’ suf- 
frage clubs among the rest. 

The last Executive meeting of the W. 
S. A. has been held with very satisfactory 
results, the Board voting to take a 
booth in the National Bazar, of which 
they hope to make a success, and with 
that end in view elected a most efficient 
central committee, consisting of Mrs. 
Geo, C, Frye, Mrs, Etta H. Osgood, and 
Mrs. Sarah L. Hamilton. This committee 
has already sent out communications to 
the various suffrage clubs and isolated 
members of the Association, scattered 
through the State, asking for donations 
for the Maine Booth, and if any Maine 
women read this letter, whom we have 
not reached by our appeal, it is hoped 
they will take the hint without delay, and 
their offering to Mrs, Frye, 364 Spring 
Street, Portland, at an early date. 

We have also been asked to provide a 
**Maine Chapter,”’ for the new volume of 
the History of Woman Suffrage which 
Miss Anthony is about to write, and Mrs, 
Helen Coffin Beedy, author of ‘‘Mothers 
of Maine,” has been invited to prepare a 
résumé of our State work from 1884 to 
1900. This Mrs. Beedy has consented to 
do, much to our satisfaction. 

The programme for our next annual 
convention, which occurs in the early fall 
at Portland, is already well in hand, and 





FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 








The following improved through passenger service has recently been inaugurated by 


the Fitchburg Kailroad and connections. 





Ly. Boston 1.00 P. M. Ar. Buffalo 
id “ 3.00 “ 

“ ia) 6.40 “ 
Ly. Boston 3.00 P. M. Ar. Buffalo 
Ld o 11.20 “ “ 
Ly. Boston 1.00 P. M. Ar. Cleveland 
ia) ii) 3.00 “ oo “ 

Ly. Boston 9.30 A. M. Ar. Cleveland 
“ “ 3.00 P. M. - sd 
Lv. Boston 1.00 P. M. Ar. Detroit 
“ 7 6.40 “ co .“ 
Ly. Boston 1.00 P. M. Ar. Chicago 
“ “ 3.00 ad “ - 

“ o“ 6.40 iad . “ 
Ly. Boston 1.00 P. M. Ar. Chicago 
“ -“ 3.00 Lal “ “ 

“ o 6.40 Ld 
Ly. Boston 9.30 A.M. Ar. Chicago 
+. “ 3.00 P, M. Ld ty 
Ly. Boston 1.00 P. M. Ar. St. Louis 
“oe “ 6.40 “ it “ 

Ly. Boston 9.30 A. M. Ar. St. Louis 
.“ Las 3.00 “ “ “ 


1.50 A.M ) 
35 * West Shore R. R. 
7.35 “ j 
11.30 A.M ' . : 
00 P.M j D. & H. and Erie. 
oo7 = | W.S.and N. ¥.C. and St. L, 
7.40 A. M. ; 
6.30 P. M. i D. & H. and Erie. 
7.30 A.M. ' 
1.55 P. M. { W.S. and Wabash. 
3.35 P. M. ) 
9.30 W.8S. and Wabash. 
9.30 “ j 
5.25 P. M ) 
9.15 “ W.S. and N. Y. C. and St. L. 
7.40 j 
5.20 P. M. ) : 
7.35 A. M. { D. & H. and Erie. 
7.15 P. M. ’ ' 
7.15 A.M. i W.S. and Wabash 
655 P: M. D. & H., Erie and B. & U.S. W, 





Latest improved Parlor and Sleeping Cars are operated on all through trains, thus 


assuring absolute comfort to patrons. 





For tickets and further information call upun your nearest ticket agent or address 


A. 8, Crane, 
Gen’! Traffic Manager. 


Cc. M. Bart, 
Gen’) Passenger Agent. 








we hope for an auspicious opening of the 
season of 1900-1901. 

We regret to report the illness of our 
press superintendent, Mrs. Sarah G. 
Crosby, in consequence of which she has 
been obliged to relinquish her duties for 
the present. However, we shall not con- 
sider it a resignation, but will place her 
work in the hands of a competent assist- 
ant, until she shall be ready to resume it. 

The Portland Club was obliged to accept 
the resignation of its efficient president, 
Mrs. E. H. Bigelow, in April, and her 
place has been filled by another of our 


able and faithful workers, Mrs. Zenas 
Thompson. This club has been doing 
excellent work through the winter. The 


programme for each meeting has been in- 
structive, and has been participated in by 
the members with interest and profit. 

The Old Orchard Club is also very 
much alive, and exceedingly up to date in 
all its movements, Its competent and 
magnetic president, Miss Laura DeMer- 
ritt, is a general favorite both in private 
and public, and will undoubtedly lead 
this little band, ‘‘in the way it should go.” 
The May meeting of this club was well 
attended. A _ pleasing programme was 
provided, the principal feature being a 
suffrage talk by Mrs, C. A. Dyer, of 
Portland. 

The people of the State are making ex- 
tensive preparations for Old Home Week, 
from Aug. 6 to 13. Many of our large 
organizations propose to keep open house, 
and the State Suffrage Association hopes 
to be among the number of those who 
will extend their hospitality to the 
visitors within our gates. 

Lucy Hopart Day. 
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MINNESOTA. 

The State executive committee of the 
Minnesota Woman Snffrage Association 
will hold monthly meetings at headquar- 
ters in Masonic Temple, Minneapolis, all 
through the summer, instead of taking 
the usual summer vacation. There are 80 
many matters coming up relative to the 
great National American Woman Suffrage 
Convention to be held in Minneapolis in 
the spring that the workers will be active- 
ly engaged through the summer. At the 
last meeting it was decided to discontinue 
the monthly bulletin to the local clubs till 
September. Miss Gracia L. Jenks, of 
Stillwater, was appointed chairman of the 
press committee. A new club was report- 
ed for this month in Le Sueur, Articles 
for the National Suffrage Bazar, to be held 
in New York City the first week in De- 
cember, will be sent to the State bazar 
chairman, Miss Mary A. Whedon, 519 
Medical Block, Minneapolis. Secretaries 
reported more than one hundred letters 
written the past month. Among them 
were letters of thanks to ex-Governor W. 
R. Merriam for appointing women on the 
census bureau, and to Mr. Babcock, of 
the Institute of Arts and Letters, Minne- 
apolis, for having Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
and Mrs, Charlotte Perkins Stetson on his 
Minneapolis course. A letter was read 
from Mrs, Julia B. Nelson, of Red Wing, 
saying she would write up Minnesota for 
the coming volumes of the national his- 
tory of woman suffrage. It is arranged to 
give a Greek play under the direction of 
Miss Mabel Hay Barrows, of Boston, by 
the students of the Greek department of 
the University, the proceeds to go toward 
the expenses of the National Suffrage 
Convention in 1901, 








A CORRECTION. 

A. L. Buckley writes: “Allow me to 
call attention to an error in your issue of 
June 16. The poem entitled ‘‘Regenera- 
tion,” on page 190, was not written by a 
drunken soldier, but by Ella Higginson, 
and appears in her volume of poems 
‘‘When the Birds Go North Again,’’ under 
the title, ‘A Prayer.” 





THE DRAMA. 


CasTLe SQUARE.—The great popularity 
which has been gained for “The Village 
Postmaster’ by its performances at the 
Castle Square Theatre, has made it im- 
perative to continue this attraction a third 
week to meet the demand for seats. It is 
very generally conceded by all familiar 
with earlier productions of this play that 
its many merits are more successfully 
brought out in the Castle Square perform. 
ances than ever before. The picturesque 
scenes, characteristics, and incidents found 
in the drama, appeal most successfully to 
the natives of New England, and afford to 
others a fascinating study of the peculi- 
arities of the small communities scattered 
through the less populous section of the 
Eastern States. ‘The usual distribution of 
chocolate bon-bons will be made at the 
Monday matinee and also that of Wednes- 
day. A spectacular production of ‘‘The 
Girl I Left Behind Me,”’ is in preparation 
at this theatre. 


To Real Estate Owners 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent age.t to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in Prever order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
The applicant is a business man of experience, 
and has been connected with this office for ten 
years. The best of references and recommenda- 
tions will be furnished. 

















SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Furulshed House for Summer.—A furnished 
house, 11 rooms and bath. in suburbs of Boston, 
leasantly situated on hill pte ag the water, 
or rent during summer months. Near steam 
and electric cars. Will be rented at low rate to 
responsible tenant. Possession given any time 
after June 1. Address Mrs. R. H. Barrows, 65 
Sawyer Ave , Dorchester, Mass. 








Country Board for Children — Mrs. Abby C. 
Kilbourn, of Townsend, Mass., wishes to take a 
few children to board. She has brought up four 
of her own, who areall alive and well; has a 
home beautifully situated ona hill ee ee 
a view of all the mountains from Monadnoc 
to Wachusett; has been a teacher, and is rec- 
ommended by President D. A. Fessenden of the 
Townsend bank, and Dr. Luther G. Chandler, as 
an excellent person to care fur children. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building. 





Boston, Mass 











Have you seen the 


D. H. Shillaber 
“E-Z GLOVE SHOE” 


No cloth lining. A strictly hand- 
sewed TURNED shoe for $3.50. 


When you see it you will want to try it. 
It is the coming shoe for women without 
a doubt. Combines comfort, style, and 
durability. Is right up to date with its 
pretty shape, and sensible general appear- 
ance. A shoe that will appeal to the 
mind of all ladies who have made the 
“foot” question a study, All the dis- 
agreeable features of the stiff lining done 
away with in this shoe, and you have at 
once a glove-like foot-covering which is 
the acme of comfort, and can fit the foot 
with a smaller shoe, as it requires no 
breaking in. For sale at No. 7 Temple 
Place. Room 39. Shoe parlor. Elevator. 
Lady attendant. 


MISS GAFFNEY 


270 Boylston Street 


HYGIENIC TREATMENT OF HEAD, FACE, 
AND NECK 


Hairdressing, Shampooing, Manicur- 
ing, and Chiropody 


Removing and preventing wrinkles, and im- 
proving the complexion, by restoring muscular 
tone, and tissue building, without the use of cos- 
metics or steaming. Appointments made for 
strictly private treatment at office. Head 
Treated for Congestion, Falling Hair, ap 
Baldness. Testimonials from aistinguished 
men and women of Boston. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long; 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leatlet Department, M.- 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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